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Around Town. 


The Minister of Education could not possibly 
have filled the new chair of English in the 
University of Toronto with a better man than 
William John Alexander, B.A. of the Univer- 
sity of London, Doctor of Philosophy of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Though he is 
only thirty-four years old, for nearly twenty 
years he has been devoting himself to the study 
of literature, and probably there is no available 
man better equipped either at home or abroad. 
That he is a dative of this province adds to our 
pride in him. His youth, enthusiasm and cul- 
ture, together with his magnificent acquire- 
ments and ability as a teacher made him so 
pre-eminent amongst the applicants that Mr. 
Ross could not have done otherwise than he 
dia. Wecan congratulate ourselves that this 
new professor will be the centre of a literary 
movement much needed in our university and 
city, and I thoroughly believe that his work 
will excite enthusiasm and research to which 
the study of English in our schools has been 
a stranger, 
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will come so high that people will have to sit 
up nights to get the worth of them. 
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About the funniest thing that happened this 
week, was the proposal of the newly founded 
and already foundered Evangelical Alliance to 
make the Hon. Oliver Mowat the king-pin of 
their organization. Why dian't they nominate 
Sir Peter Ryan or, Hon. Adam Armstrong? 
True, these gentlemen are not quite so high up 
as Mr. Mowat, but they have more time to spare, 
and are said to be not unwilling to hold office 
and anything else that is suspected of having 
a pull in connection with it. Or ifthe Alliance 
thought the offices are roosting too thickly 
around the Grit camp, what is the matter with 
our friend Bob Birmingham? He is an organ- 
izer and a hustler from the most remote town- 
ship away back. He is also opposed to Rome, 
accustomed to wage war on brass money and 
wooden shoes, and is singularly well qualified 


Spesking of the appointment of Dr. Alex- 
ander suxuests a few thoughts about the | 


application of Mr. William Houston. 


Mr. | 


Houston at least has the merit of being a per. | 


sistent applicant. He did not get to be parlia. 


mentary librarian without asking for it and | 
very little has passed his way since without a 
manifestation on-his part of a willingness to | 


take it in. 


to be possessed of a great many friends ; 
every public school inspector recommended-him 


for the position, Probably Mr. Ross, whois inti- | 


mately acquainted with.the average school 


inspector, thought they were not quite capable | 
of judging as to who was best fitted for the | 
The county inspectors, as a rule, are | 
hard-working men, but what they are unaware | 
of in the realm of English literature would fill 


position. 


more books than Mr. Houston has in charge in 
the legislative library. Now that Mr. Houston 
has demonstrated that he believes that he can 
teach political economy and English literature 
he can utilize his references next time there is 
a vacancy in the Agricultural College where I 
believe he would make a first-class professor of 


scientific farming and the cause of hollow horn | 


in sheep. 
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Mr. Houston, I am informed, is no great 
favorite with the Minister of Education, nor in 
fact with a good many of the old fashioned 
Grits. A good story is told of his nerve. When 
Hon, Alexander Mackenzie was thinking of 
leaving Lambton and accepting the nomination 
of the Reformers in East York, Mr. Houston 
wrote him a letter strongly advising him to 
stay in Lambton, and protesting that his ad- 
vice was given entirely out of love for the 
party and consideration of its leader. As Boss 
Edgar was pretty well known to be behind Mr. 
Houston, these asseverations of disinterested- 
ness didn’t go down very readily, as will be 
seen from what I am credibly informed is an 
extractfrom the Hon. Alexander’s reply, run- 
ning something like this: “*‘Iam glad to hear 
you say that you are entirely disinterested in 
offering the advice, because had it not been so 


stated in your letterI should not otherwise | 


have thought so.” What sarcasm! 


It is refreshing to see gentlemen from the 
concession lines and cross-roads of York in | 
Imperial | 
Federation and Henry George's theories of tax- | 
On questions which they do not under. | 
stand they present a solid phalanx which is, | 


convention assembled discussing 


ation. 


He was not unwilling to become | 
professor of political economy, but in spite of | 
considerable exertion he remained where he | 
was. Then the creation of a chair of English | 
in the University offered him another oppor- | 
tunity for his powers of application and he | 
put in a good many days’ work trying to get the | 
job. The large pamphlet he issued proved him | 
nearly | 


delightful for its unity, and exceedingly useful | 


a3 a method of preventing any one of the 


county statesmen from discovering by means | 


of discussion the sounding depths of what his 
neighbor does not know. They may differ on 
toll gates and the location of five dollar culvert. 


but on questions of imperial polity and political | 
economy they have their minds made up. If | 


the Anti-Poverty Society want to teach these 


A 


gentlemen anything they should get some of | 
~ the primary principles of their sect printed on | 


a large sheet of strong paper, place within this 
paper a sandwich and a bun, and they will have 
their literature preserved until lunch-time any- 
way and might have some chance, at least, 
of .being able to insert as much information 
into the county councillors as would naturally 
be absorbed by the bun while shrouded in the 
paper. Still it is worth trying as buns don’t 
come high. 


It has at last been decided that Jarvis street 
is to have $129,180 worth of paving and side- 
walk. I am led to believe that the gentlemen 


who have engineered this scheme through the | 


Board of Works, feel confident that the pro- 
posed improvements wiil make Jarvis street so 
expensive that the smaller class of houses will 
disappear, It will be a good thing for the 
street, but a little tough on those who are not 


prepared to expend almost as much per annum | 


for local improvement taxes as they can afford | of the movement knew this and meant busi- | 


to pay for rent. It will serve those right who 
have maintained unsightly buildings on this 
handsome street with the idea of profiting by 
their neighbors’ progressiveness, but the old- 
fashioned folks who own old-fashioned houses 
and have small incomes may just as well pack 
their valises and move on, as the improvements 


for any position of organic trust. If a poli- 


tician is to be put at the head of a thing of this | 


sort, give us an active one, and we will look 
into the near future with roseate confidence 
for the results. At any rate I must protest 
against the spirit manifested by the clergy who 
showed such a violent antipathy to giving 
some of the speakers a chance to explain them- 
selves, They exhibited just such a spirit of 
intolerance as is supposed to be characteristic 
of the priests of the church against which they 
are so anxious to wage war. We have found 
almost invariably that bodies organized for a 
| religio-potitico work are least dangerous when 
presided over by a clergyman. The meetings 
then are tilled with rhetorical mu-ic and the 


minute books are bristling sonorous resolu- | 


tions but nothing will be done which is apt to 


| cause disturbance of politics or anything. The | 


geutleman who wanted a politician at the head 


| ness, and the way he was squelched has had an 


exceedingly dampening influence on the spirits 
| of those who had hoped to make the Alliance a 
| political power. 
| J 
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Mr. Phelps, United States Minister at the 
Court of St. James, when leaving was created 
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with the most distinguished consideration by 
some of the most notable politicians and noble- 
men of London, Though he left in a diplo- 
matic huff because the British embassy at 
Washington was in charge of a one horse sec- 
retary he seems to have managed his difticult 
position with a great deal of tact, resenting the 


| slight to the United States on the one hand and 
ie hjmgelf down easy with the other, If 
| 


he had wanted to popularize himself with the | 
United States he should have engaged a | 
London mob to chase him on board ship, and | 
when he got home he could have had any office 
in the gift of his admiring countrymen. Min- 
ister Lowell, who preceded him, sank into an 
untimely political grave, because he was too 
friendly with the *‘harristocracy ” and didn’t 
Jet the talons of the American eagle sink into 
the quivering flesh of the effete monarchy as 
the truly patriotic Americans thought he! 
should. Lord Coleridge, who presided at the | 


Century Club dinner given as a send-off to Mr. 


regret,” 


| his passports. Eaglish gentlemen have proved 
| themselves at least above inflicting personal 
indignities on a man who deserved better treat- 
| ment, though it seems from this distance that 
| they have been a little over-kind under the cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps, however, that is the 
| way they have adopted of getting even with 
| Mr. Phelps, understanding that he will be 
hated because of the friends he had made, 
| wt 
| Boulanger, not six months ago, was the 
laughing stock of France; now he is practically 
| its dictator. This couldn't happen outside of 
' France, but it is encouraging to know that even 
As a rule it will 
| 


ridicule won't kill a man. 


knock a public man out quicker than slander | 
I would rather face a constitu- | 


or evil doing. 
ency after having been indicted by a jury than 
after having made a laughing stock of myself. 


Phelps, said that no minister bad ever left | 
England amid ‘so much universal and mingled 
The farewell was certainly a very | 
different one to that accorded Lord Sackville- | oblivion. 


West who was only given a surprise party and | is no more. 





| 
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The public measures which apprise us that 
the Dominion Parliament is about to sit consist 


mainly of eight divorce suits, which have been 
prepared for consideration of the Senate. 


The Cardwell election trial has developed 
some very peculiar methods, There are rumors 
which suggest crookedness in high places, and 
we are treated to the spectacle of a petitioner’s 
lawyer apparently withdrawing his case for 
other ends than those of justice and purity, 
and ostensibly without the approval of Stubbs, 
the defeated. No doubt the lawyer is acting 
up to his instructions, but the conundrum is, 
Whose retainer is he holding and for whom is 
he acting? Surely the Reform party—they of 
purity and publicity—is not involved in the 
“settlement” of a suit against the wicked 
Tories. 
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* 
Colter has got there this time, and the 
eloquent Doctor stays at home until there is 
another recount. Alas, poor Haldimand, Job 


PHARAOHS. 


with his boils was in luck as compared with 


you. 


Hanlan has left Australia for home—and 
Hanlan was, O'Connor is, and Hanlan 
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ITimagine that Ald. Fleming was quite within 


| bounds when he suggested that all city con 


tracts to be hereafter carried out under the 
direction of the Committee of Works should 
stipulate that the contractor be not permitted 
to engage any laborer to work at less than 
fiteen cents per hour. While we are pay- 
ing our officials handsomely and not going 
on the principle of grinding the face of 
employes engaged on public business, I see 
nothing absurd in Ald. Fleming asking 
that common labor should be dealt rea- 
sonably with, Fifteen cents an hour means 
a dollar and a half a day, and what man 
who has instincts above the most untutored 
and simple-minded peasant can exist in To- 
ronto on less than nine dollars a week, par- 
ticularly when, during a portion of the $ear 
he must expect to be idle. 
the responsibility of being our brother’s keeper 
nor engaging to provide luxury or leisure for 
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We don’t accept | 


MT 
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the laborer when we fix his wages at so reason- 
| able a sum, 


The denunciation of Ald. Carlyle, 
of St. Andrew’s, and the sneers he indulged in 
at Ald. Fleming’s expense were unealled for, 
and Ald. Fleming was justifid in char- 
acterizing them as “low and unworthy 
of an alderman.” It has been urged that 
laborers when paid reasonably spend most 
of it in drink. With as much experience 
amongst the working classes as other people, I 
can testify that this is untrue. Such assertions 
betoken the spirit evinced by the man who 
gave a beggar five cents and told him “ not to 
go and make a beast of himself.” I never see 
these poor fellows working in the bottom of a 
sewer or toiling with spade and pick, and see 
their stooped forms and weary faces as they 


+ go homeward, without thanking heaven that I 


was given smartness enough to live on my 
fellow man without having to pound my living 
out of the cold and frozen earth. Any stipu- 
lation as to wages leaves the employer a 
right to select the best men he can get for 
the money. This will doubtless leave the 
infirm and old out of work, but they 
would be unemployed at any rate if the con- 
tractor could get able-bodied men in their 
place. Under our present system of managing 
repairs and certain public works, there might 
be a branch of employment for the old and 
partially crippled who can do certain kinds of 
light work almost as well as stronger men, and 
it would be a worthy attempt to relieve the 
laborers’ decliuing years trom abject poverty 
and the privation from which they now suffer. 
It would not’ be necessary to pay them full 
wages ; and they could be admitted to the ser- 
vice by a certificate of good character and stead y 
habits. It is really a pity that our social organ- 
ization seems to have nothing in it but com- 
petition amongst those who are strong enough 
to compete and the poor-house for those who 
have fallen in the fight or are hobbling down 
the hill of life. Just a little exhibition of the 
Christian spirit wouid not make us any poorer, 
my noble masters ! 
os 

I suppose something ought to be said about 
the Samoan difticulty. It is getting to be about 
as old as the John H. Samoan difficulty, and I 
confess I know less about it. With the rest of 
the world, however, Iam watching with interest 
whether Yankeedom will be as fierce and sudden 
in their attack on Germany as they were on 
Hayti. In the present crisis they feel it to be 
their tirst duty to look at the matter ‘dispas 
sionately and with the dignity becoming a 
great nation.” It will be remarked that when 
they were fighting a lot of “‘naked niggers °"— 
as an English statesman once said with regard 
to an African campaign—they found it pleasans 
and profitable to do the grand act and threaten 
the president of the dusky republic with being 
snatched bald-headed before fire could scoreh a 
feather if he didn’t weaken. From all I can 
learn, I am inclined to believe that the United 
States are in the right and that Bismarck’s pro- 
jects in the South Seas are of a piece with his 
ambitious policy in Europe. 

The Contenporary Review has an interesting 
article on the Bismarck dynasty, which takes 
the Iron Chancellor by the back of the neck and 
shakes up his system in a way which he will 
no doubt despise. Fortunately for the Review 
it is not published in Germany, and can have its 
little say without a detachment of troops 
climbing upstairs and enguiring for the editor, 
kicking the type around the room, stealing 
the office towel, and taking liberties which 
are permitted in no well-reguiated office 
outside of an absolute monarchy. The 
writer, who probably lives too near Germany to 
parade his name, recites a number of startling 
incidents in the career of Count Herbert Bis- 
mark, who seems to be even a trifle coarser 
and more despotic than his pa. In this coun 
try a politician who had as many brawls and 
intrigues as Herbert has had, and who makes 
exits from visits to female friends hy hewing 
his way with his sword through her friends 
and relations, would become very unpopular, 
even in a Manitoban’ constituency. The 
Review writer calculates that Bismark sr., 
is bringing up his boy to suceced him in 
business as boss of Europe, and recent de 
velopments will hardly lead us to congratulate 
Europe on the prospect. Count Herbert and 
Emperor Billy Blowanhollerin will make a nice 
team when they start jogging around together 
after the old man has retired to his reward. 
If they don’t put red paint on Europe, it will 
be funny. Calculating all the chances, these 
two hopefuls are likely to raise pale blue blazes 
in their vicinity before ear-ache kills the one 
and stomach-ache the other. 


. 

In connec ion with the suicide of Michael 
Larkin, I note that not one of the newspapers 
has referred to ‘‘the lot of the policeman as a 
not entirely happy one.’ ‘Those of us who 
encounter these gentlemen every day, and 
nothing but the tall fur cap and 

circumference of chest, have 
not hitherto suspected that some. of 
them at least, while patrolling the 
streets are dreaming dreams and feeling just 
as sentimental as the most romantic wayfarer. 
Poor Larkin, every one must feel sorry for him! 
When one comes to think of it, who has mere 
chance for meditation than the lonely police- 
man on his midnight beat! If he be a dreamer 
and is thinking of bright eyes and lips that 
once whispered love he has ample oppertunity 
for self-communion, and if his thoughts are un- 
happy, of being woefully despondent. 

* 


observe 
imposing 


There is an old saying that “little men are 
| conceited and big ones soft,” and the strapping 
| big fellow who would not have been afraid to 
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chase a burglar or fight with a “‘ ward” tough 
was as alittle child with the woman he loved 
as he wandered about under the stars and 
thought of the farm house in Adjala and the 
fair girl he adored ; and when the dream was 
taken away from him he didn’t want to live 
any more. Strange, isn’t it, how a dream of 
this sort becomes a part of man’s life and so 
fills hia being that when it is gone the sun 
shines no fore. AsI write I try to think if I 
ever had it that bad, and am of the opinion 
that I didn't. I have seen successive photo- 
graphs fade out of the album of my memory 
without the slightest disposition to chum with 
the Stygian boacman. I am sure of one 
thing at least, that long before [ was twenty- 
eight any disposition to take a gun and probe 
for my alleged brains because some fair one 
was false, had been completely eliminated. 
There are few men who would kill themselves 
for a woman, or even take chances of getting 
killed. But some men have a queer philos- 
ophy, and even those who have no philosophy 
at all become so warped by the conventional 
prejudices, which it is considéred respectable 
to hold, that they imagine in the presence of 
some crisis that they should do something 
desperate. Some people think the world is 
coming, and ouzht to come, to an end, because 
they have lost their best girl or have been 
beaten in a horse trade. There is neither 
money nor comfort in hysterics; the country 
is crowded with girls, and it is a poor horse 
that can’t be traded off, and a cold day when a 
customer can't be found who knows as little 
about a horse as you do. 
se 

If you should ask adozen married men of aver- 
age habit of thought—they are supposed to have 
sense—what they would do i: they discovered 
their wife in an act of infidelity, all of them 
would probably say they would kill the man, 
-and half of them would probably add they 
would kill the woman. Now, what absurd 
philosophy, to say nothing of the wickedness 
of it. ‘* Vengeance is mine; I will repay,” 
saith the Lord, and it is-a mighty good thing 
to wait for Him to do it. Why should I, be- 
cause someone else has sinned luad upon my- 
self astill greater offence against society and 
my own happiness? Yet, in some natures, 
revenge, blindness of passion, humiliation 
and dishonor seem to blot out every hope- 
fui thing that the good Lord has put in this 
earth to make it endurable! In a burst of 
passion, or a choking, drowning sensation, as 
if one were sinking into the very depths 
of the slough of despondency, the undisciplined 
mind seems to give way. Because one thing 
has failed or one person has proved false, the 
untutored intellect gets the idea that the whole 
earth. has caved in and that the sky has fallen 
in ruins on top of it. Why, bless us! I have 
seen young men and young women whose 
hearts were broken plumb in two, and were 
ready to commit suicide or murder, feel so 
well the week afterwards that you would 
not imagine they had suffered from any- 
thing worse than a corn or a_ toothache. 
Poor Larkin! a jolly, whole-souled fellow, 
beloved by his comrades; he would have made 
a devoted husband, and perhaps, had he 
marr‘ed, he would have been disillusionized 


by .egrees, until he would have forgotten 
to say ‘“‘Good morning, dear,” before he 
demanded whether his dinner was ready 
when he came in off his beat. It is won 


derful how age withers and time destroys these 
blind passions in the dizziness of which people 
kill themselves, or somebody else. We look for 
too much; we demand too much; we expect 
more affection and fidelity than we are pre- 
pared to give in return. When we find out 
how worthless we are ourselves we some- 
how fail to realize how much less we should 
expect from others. When our souls are 
torn up by the roots because somebody has 
been faithless, we never sit down to calculate 
just how much infidelity we have been guilty 
of ourselves, or how much we could stand 
without being rendered entirely too unhappy 
to live. This is a great big world, full of people, 
most of whom are just about as good as we are, 
and I can’t see any earthly reason why a man 
should get discouraged and be afraid to take his 
chances with the rest. Don. 


Society. 


The dance given by Miss Beardmore and Mr. 
George Beardmore at Chudleigh on Thursday, 
January 24, was a small one, but on that 
account none the less enjoyable. Miss Beard- 
more’s guests were tufficient to fill the house 
without overflowing it, and to this fact no less 
than to the excellence of all the arrangements 
and preparations must be ascribed the un- 
doubted success of the affair. For once a host- 
ess had been found bold enough to sweep away 
what has now become an anomaly and a 
nuisance at a small dance. I sincerely hope 
that the success which attended her reform, 
and the almost unanimous approval which her 
guest, gave it, will’cause many hostesses in the 
future to follow the lead given them in dispens- 
ng with programmes and at the same time in 
preventing their being made up by a refusal 
to display any numbers whatever for the 
various dances, At a public ball or even at 
a large private ball a programme or card 
for engagements is perhaps a necessity. The 
compulsory and continual reference to such a 
card, with the repeatedly enforced breaking off 
of a pleasant talk or possibly of an interesting 
flirtation, at a particular moment, is a draw- 
back to their pleasure which all of le monde 
qui danse know well. A programme is a nuis- 
ance from the first, when one has to spend ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour laboriously 
filling it up; it is a nuisance throughout the 
evening when it compels one continually to 
pass time in searching or oeing sought for, 
and, lastly, it is a dreadful nuisance, nay, 
almost, I may say, a nightmare, when one 
goes home and a perusal of it tells one of cer- 
tain engagements that one has failed to keep, 
and which involve explanations, apologies, 
fictions—long, weary and unsatisfactory in the 
future. Provided that a hostess has secured 
plenty of men, that most of her guests know 
each other well, and that they are not too 
in number, I am _ convinced that, 
although conservatism may incline them to 
resist this innovation, they will afterwards in 
nine cases out of ten be forced to admit that 
their pleasure has been increased thereby. I 








am told that the reform has been long since | street, gave on Thursday, January 24, her 


adopted in England, and that the popularity 
there is proved by the fact that nowadays, ex- 
cept at the largest balls, a programme is hardly 
ever met with. The social importance of my 
subject has led me far from the entertainment 
under notice, but before giving a few names l 
might record the perfection 6f Miss Beard- 
more’s dancing floor, and the excellent playing 
of Corlett’s Band, though a hint that several 
critics declared he was taking his waltzes 
a very little too slow, may be of service to the 
latter. Chudleigh is a house of many rooms, 
and as there can be but few of them that were 
not in some way or other made use of, there 
was no end of cosy retiring places where sit- 
ters-out were well situated, 


Some of the guests were Mr. Fitzgibbon, the 
Misses Beaty, Miss McCarthy, Miss Helen 
Boulton, Mr. Gamble Geddes, Mr. Grant 
Stewart, Mr, Fox, Mrs. Bain, Mr, Benjamin 
Cronyn, Miss Louise Burton, Miss Robinson, 
Mr. Reginald Thomas, Miss Hodgins, Miss 
Dawson, Miss Michie, Mr. George Michie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Greene, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Harry 
Gamble, Mr. Goldingham, Mrs. Spragg, Miss 
Kate Merritt, Mr. Kenneth Cameron, Miss 
Mabel Heward, Miss Williams, Mr. Williams 
R. E, Mr, Edin Heward, Mr, Stephen Heward, 
Mr. Jones, Miss Grace Boulton, Miss Amy 
Boulton, Mr. Herman Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Torrance, Miss Eudie Hugel, Mr. Sidney 
Small. 


Mr. and Mrs, Henry Morton of Chicago are 
paying a visit in Toronto. 


* 


Mr. George Cathcart of York, England, who 
is doing the grand tour in the reverse of the 
more ordinary way, arrived in town last week, 
having come from Japan by the Canadian Pa- 
cific boat and railway. Mr. Cathcart left this 
week for England, via Montreal and Halifax. 


Mr. Fox, an elder brother of a gentleman 
well known in Toronto society, is staying at 
Tintagel, McCaul street. Mr. Fox has recently 
come out from England and has been spending 
a few weeks in Western Ontario, where he 
thinks of purchasing a farm. 


Miss Beardmore left home last Saturday en 
route for Bermuda, where she will spend the 
rest of the winter. The departure of this lady 
for a lengthy absence, is not the least of the 
many heavy blows which have fallen on society 
since the summer months. The fact that her 
recent charming dance is still fresh in people's 
minds makes more poignant their regrets. » 


Colonel and Miss Dawson left for Ottawa 
last Saturday, to pay a visit to General and 
Lady Middleton. 


Other temporary exit to the capital are Mrs. 
Thomas Hodgins and Miss Hodgins, who went 
there on Monday for a few weeks’ stay. 


Still another exit, but not to Ottawa, is Mr. 


Reginald Thomas the Parisian. 
* 


Mr. Thoma? Bell of Boston, who has lately 
been conspicuous at what gaieties Toronto has 


furnished, has returned to the States. 
+ 


Mrs. Bain of Cumberland, England, and 
Miss Burton returned from Hamilton at the 
end of last week. 


The Wanderers’ Snowshoe Club will hold 
their second annual ball at the Permanent 
Exhibition on the evening of February 22. 


Miss Hannaford of Winchester street gave a 
dance last evening, which was enjoyed to the 
fullest extent of the word, 


The annual conversazione of the Trinity Col- 
lege and Literary Institute comes off on the 
evening of Thursday, February 21. 


Col. and Mrs, Sweny give a large ball on Feb- 
ary 13 fcr young people principally. 


Cards are out for Mrs. G. A. Sweney’s At 
Home, which comes off on February 8, 


Mrs. John Strachan of Trinity College gives 
an At Home after the lecture on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 8. 


I hear that in the preparations for the Ker- 
miss in aid of the Infants’ Home, they think of 
introducing some new dances with some of the 
old ones they had last time. Among them will be 
the Lawn Tennis dance, Hungarian dance, Swe- 
dish Wedding dance, Gypsy dance, Italian 
dance. I hope they will not omit the Russian, 
as the dancing and the costumes were exceed- 
ingly good. 


J 

The oratorio of Samson was rehearsed for the 
first time last Tuesday night with the crchestra 
in Victoria Hall. It will be performed in less 
than three weeks from date, and, judging from 
the way the choruses were rendered, it will no 
doubt “ee a great success. I have not heard 
who is to take the soprano and contralto parts. 
Mr. Winch of Boston takes the tenor, and I 
think Mr, Warrington the bass, During the 
evening the conductor, Mr. Torrington, spoke 
of the music hall to be built for Toronto. He 
said that some time ago when he proposed the 
scheme of erecting a new hall he sent some 
hundreds of circulars to the prominent, wealthy 
and supposedly musical people of Toronto, ask- 
ing their aid to bring about a plan fora hall, 
and out of the hundreds that were asked not 
one sent any reply or acknowledgment. He said 
that he asked the large body of people who 
were before him to write some time ago to the 
papers, and not one of them did so. It was only 
since the performance of the Messiah that an 
old gentleman attending that concert, who is 
very seldom present at such affairs, was so de- 
lighted that he proposed to erect a music hall 
capable of seating four thousand people. ‘The 
hall is not to be built for making money, but is 
to be so constructed that the poorest person can 
go to any concert or oratorio, no matter who 
the artists might be, for twenty-five cents. The 
hall would be let for just what the expenses 
might be for lighting, heating, etc.; and if this 
scheme is carried out we will have to thank 


Mr. Torrington. 
° 


Miss Minnie Badgerow of Avenue road gives 
afternoon tea to her young friends this after- 
noon. 


7 


Mrs. Elmes Henderson of Oakleigh, St. Joseph 





annual At Home, which was largely attended. 


The Misses Scott of Beverley street gave a 
delightful dar ce on Monday last. 


Mr. Ed Heward of the Quebec Cavalry is 
visiting his mother, Mrs. Frank Heward of 


Beverley street. é 


Mrs. O'Reilly of Sherbourne street issued 
nearly one hundred invitations for an At Home 
on Tuesday, January 29. Judging from the 


crowd, all must have accepted. 
* 


Mrs. Broughall, wife of Rev. Mr. Broughall 
of St. Stephen's, gave an At Home on Thursday 


last. 
dl 


Mr. Thompson, the young artist, left for New 
York on Friday morning, where he intends 


remaining about four months. 
* 


The carnival at the Granite Rink on Wednes- 
day night was largely attended, but was far 
less attractive and enjoyable than the two pre- 
vious ones, It is evident that farcy carnivals 
are going out. The little folks patronized the 
affair on Wednesday night and seemed to have 


a jolly time. 2 


The Kermiss to be held in the Pavilion dur- 
ing Easter week in aid of the Infants’ Home 
promises to be even more attractive than the 
Kermiss held two years ago; the many novel- 
ties then presented being still fresh in the 
public mind. 


o 

The amalgamation of the Toronto and the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Clubs was consummated 
last Saturday night. A. R. Boswell was unani- 
mously elected commodore of the new ¢lub; 
Mr. McGaw, vice-commodore ; and Mr. Hume 
Blake, captain. Mr. S. Bruce Harman was 
elected hon. secretary by a good majority. A 
managing committee of ten was elected, five 
from each club, The Toronto Club's favorites 
were Douglas Armour, F. B. Polson, L. O. Per- 
cival, T. W. Morse and W. S. Jackson, while 
those of the Royal Canadian were C, C, Dalton, 
Beverley Jones, Dr. J. Leslie, C. KE. Ryerson and 
R. F. Stupart. The new commodores took their 
official chairs amid the cheers of the members. 
Pleasant little speeches were delivered by them, 
Captain Blake and Secretary Harman. 


Mrs. Stephen Heward’s ball came off last 
Wednesday night, and was one of the great 
successes of the season. Mrs. Heward was” 
assisted by her daughter, Miss Mabel and Miss 
Williams of England. The elite of Toronto 
society were there. The floors, recently 
remodelled, were in splendid shape. Refresh- 
ments were served during the evening up-stairs 
and on the ground floor as well, and the grand 
supper room was thrown open about 12 p.m. 
The dancing was kept up untilan early hour 
on Thursday. Great alterations have been 
made in the old house, and a very sensible 
thing I noticed was the reception of guests at 
the rear entrance which avoided the usua) 
crush of those arriving and those going to the 
ball room. Corlett’s band played excellently 
and the numerous dances grew into extras and 
extra extras, Among those whom I noticed 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Heward, Miss Heward, 
Mrr, Fitzgibbons, Mr, G. Heward, Col.and Mrs. 
Sweny, Mrs, Cattahach, Miss Gussie Robinson, 
Miss Strachan, Miss Dawson, Miss Gertrude 
Jones, Miss B. Jones, Miss Bessie Jones, the 
Misses Laratt Smith, Miss Burritt, Miss Ince, 
the Misses Todd, Miss Campbell, Miss Mere- 
dith, the Misses Osler, Miss F. Small, the 
Misses Wragge, the Misses Boulton, Miss 
Burton, Miss McLean, Miss McDonald, Miss 
Bethune, Miss Merritt, tHe Misses Morton, 
Miss McCarthy, Messrs. Fox, Ince, G. and J. 
A. Heward, Roberts, Thomas, Boulton, Jones, 
and Cronyn, Miss Mabel Blake, Mr.” Hume 
Blake, Mr. Clarkson Jones. 


* 

One of the most successful “At Homes” of 
the season was that given by Mrs. Maule last 
Saturday afternoon, when over three hundred 
were present, among whom were the follow- 
ing: Dr. and Mrs. Grassett, Lieut.-Col. and 
Mrs. Milligan, Mr. W. Milligan, Mrs. Hilton, 
Mrs. and Miss Thacker, Dr. and Mrs, Spencer, 
Mr. and the Misses Burton, Mrs. Bain, Mre. 
Alf. Cameron, Mrs, Gibson, Mrs. Grantham, 
Miss Shanklin, Mr. and Miss Burritt, Dr, and 
Mrs, Baldwin, Mr. and Miss Hirschfelder, Mr. 
and the Misses Meredith, Mrs, Hodgins, Mr. 
and Miss Grant Macdonald, Mr. Alf. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mulock, Mr. and the Misses 
Langtry, Rev. ptimus Jones, Mr. D. §, 
Symons, Mr. e Miss Travers, Col. and Mrs, 
Graasett, Mrs., Mr. and the Misses Chewett, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Johnston, Mrs, and Miss §, 
C. Wood, Dr. Nattress, Mr. C. Walker, J. 
Cameron, Dr. Scadding, Mr. Beaumont, T. D, 
Molson, Dr. Acheson, H. Jarvis, H. W. Fillen, 
W. Asherton Smith, S. G. Wickham, C. Hol- 
croft, C. Barker, the Misses Scott, Mrs. Kings- 
mill, the Misses Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Beatty, Mr. and Mrs, Stephen Jarvis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Badgerow, Mr. G. Badgerow, Messrs, 
Thomsom, the Misses Paterson, Messrs. Craig, 
Pringle, A. McLean, J. Russell, the Misses 
Cassels, Misses Hague, Dr. and Mrs, Strathy, 
Mr. and the Misses Strathy, Mrs. Reasor, Mrs, 
Leigh, Mr. Archie and the Misses Macdonell, 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Hoskin, Mrs. Williamson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davison, Mrs. and the Misses 
Dalton, Mr. S. Beecher Clarke, Mr. E. Morton, 
Mrs. Sims, Mr. Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, 
Mrs. Greenwood, Mr. Scholfield, Mr, Masten, 
Mr. R. M. Thomson, Mr. Fenton, Dr. and Mrs. 
Buchan, Mr. and Mrs. Hart, Prof. and Mrs. 
Hirschfelder. 


On Tuesday, January 29, a dinner party was 
given at Martineau House, Avenue road, by 
Crown Attorney Badgerow and Mrs. Badgerow. 
Following are the guests: Mrs. Alex. Mac- 
kenzie, Fo.. G. W. Ross and Mrs. Ross, Judge 
McDougall and Mrs. McDougall. Miss Orde, 
Dr. McFarlane and Mrs, McFarlane, Principal! 
Dickson, and Mrs, Dickson, Hon. T. W. Anglin, 
Mr. G. A. Badgerow, Dr. Baldwin and Mrs, 
Baldwin, Dr. J, Johnston and Mrs. Johnston, 
Deputy Attorney-General E. F. B. Johnston 
and Mrs, Johnston, 


‘*The Noisy Boys” (Island campers) will have 
are union in the parlors of Shaftesbury Hall on 
Friday evening. Dancing at 8.30, to the tunes 
ot Nepolitano’s orchestra. 





My 


Blue eyes! A mountain stream 
Is not more blue; 

She trifles with her cream 
As women do— 

While I—I smoke and dream, 
Contented too. 


She wears my wedding ring ; 
She is my own ; ° 
Yet swift, on sudden wing, 


Back, 
And hay is mown. 


The slowly brightening moon 
(Hiw beats my heart!) 

Rises too fair, too soon— 
They have no art 

To lengthen Time's scant boon 
Woo kiss and part. 


I kissed her mouth and hair, 
Her lids that fell-— 
Drown:d in quick tears that 


The heart’s farewell. 
Of Love's last sweet despair 
What tongue can tell? 


B'ue eyes! 
For dear brown eyes, 

For rosea in the grass, 
And moonlit skies, 

For time beloved that was, 

And sad good-byes ! 








Lah | Alas! while through the haze 
. i Of my car 
| Blue eyes send tranquil ras, 
| My heart afar 
+ Wanders, a wild rose maze, 
Where brown eyes are. 





But if—suppose it true— 
These eyes, 80 near, 
Were brown, instead of blue, 
Warm, more than clear, 
Perhaps—who knows ?—my sighs 
| Might still float down 
| The Past, in search of eyes 
That were not brown | 


thought has flown 
where wild roses cling 


bear 


Alas, Alas, 








day evening at Mrs. Stephen Howard’s, wearing 
the traditional white, with roses as ornaments. 
She looked exceedingly pretty, and will be re- 
membered as one of the most charming “buds” 
of the seasgn. She was chaperoned by her 
mother, who is one of the most charming and 


dignified women in Toronto. 
. 


Zetland Lodge gave its sixth annual At Home 
on Monday evening last and was, as it usually 
is, the Masonic social event of the season. The 
scrutiny exercised by the invitation committee 
in the selection of their guests has always made 
the At Home a success and has tended to pop- 
ularize the lodge. The home of the royal craft 
was tastefully decorated, and the perfect ar- 
rangements for the enjoyment of the guests 
retlected credit on W. Bro. Taylor and his com- 
mittee. Among the invited guests were Sir 
Adam and Lady Wilson, M. W. Bro. R. T. 
Walker of Kingston, R. W. Bro. John Ross 
Robertson and Mrs. Rovertson, Mayor Clarke 
and Mrs, Clarke, R. W. Bro. E. T. Malone and 
Mrs. Malone, R. W. Bro. Thos. Sargant and 
Mrs. Sargant, R. W. Bro. J. C. Hegler of Inger- 
soll and Mrs. Hegler. At nine o’clock the 
members of the lodge assembled in the chapter 
room and formed a procession. D.G. M. Robert- 
son, in a neat speech, extended a welcome and 
dancing was commenced. 

‘*On with the dance, let joy be unconfined,” 
was inscribed on the programme and the spirit 
of the quotation appeared tobe fully entered into, 
A large number of guests were present, among 
whom were noticed W. Bro. H. A. Taylor and 
Mrs, Taylor, W. Bro. C. A. B. Brown and Mrs. 
Brown, W. Bro. J. Fletcher and Miss Fletcher, 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Shepley, County Attorney. 
McFadyen and Mrs. McFadyen of Brampton,’ 


Miss Hay of Woodstock, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs, F. C. Bond of Galt, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Macklem, Mr. Frank B. and 
Miss Polson, Miss Cameron of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Mr. S. J. and Miss Bull, Miss Kirkpatrick of 
Chippawa, Miss Bunton of Burlington, Major 
and Mrs. Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. and Misses Gray, 
Miss Bickle, Mr. G. M. Rose, jr., Mr. G. B. 
Smith, M.P.P., and Miss Smith, Mr. and \.re. 
Artour Hill, Mr. F. J. and Miss Morphy, Dr. 


and Mrs. Young, Miss Macklem of Chippawa, 


Miss Hatch of Whitby, Mr. and Mrs. Trow, 
Mrs. W. T. and Miss Donaldson, Capt. and 
Mrs, Furnival, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Macabe, 
Mr. C. J. Hohl, Mr. E, A. Badenach, Mr. E, J. 
B. and Miss Littlejohn, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
| Henderson and the Misses Hendersons, the 
Misses Jacobi, Mr. Eddis, Mr. J.. S. Garvin, 
Mr. C. B. Lonndes, Miss Hope, Dr. Peaker, 
Dr. J. L. Davison, Mr. and Mrs, Graham Mac- 
pherson, Miss Warren, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Greene of Berlin, the Misses Pattison of 
C. A. Masters, Mr. Geo. A. 
Kappelle, Mr. J. E. McClung, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Gordon, Miss Creighton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherman E. Townsend, Mr, and 
Mrs, S. W. Cornell, Mr. F. C. Gray, Mr. W. E. 
Fletcher, Mr. Thos. Gibhard, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
A. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. G. Maclean Rose, Mr. 
W.A. Bradshaw, Mr, F. W. Flett, Miss Marion 
Bunton of Burlington, Mr. Wm. Davidson, Mr. 
and Mrs, G. H. Williams, Mrs. Charles Beacon, 
Mr. and Mrs, T. J. Clarke and Miss Christie, 
| Miss Brumell, Mr. C. J. Townsend, Mr. H. W. 
Barrett, Mr. John F, Logan, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Vigeon, Mr. Alex. Reid, Mr. Hugh J. Craig, 
{ Mr. W. C. Wilkinson and Miss Wilkinson, Mr. 
Fred. G. Inwood, Dr. Miller of Brampton, Mr. 
Fred. G. Cox. ‘ 


The number of guests was estimated at 250, 
and with so much youth and beauty it was dif- 
ficult to determine who enjoyed the honor of 
being considered the ‘‘ belle.” The honor ap- 
pears to have been equally divided between 
Miss Brumell and Miss Hope of this city. Miss 
Hatch of Whitby, and Miss Macklem of Chippa- 
wa, although some of the married ladies 
could almost claim the distinction, Mrs, Jas. E. 
Rogers, Mrs. C. A. B, Brown, Mrs. KE. T. Malone 
and Mrs. Macklem being specially noticeable. 
Mrs. Dr. Young was becomingly attired in 
white satim and pearls, diamond ornaments ; 
Mrs, Macklem, white brocade and njpuve silk 
trimmed with silver ; Miss Kirkpatrick, yellow 
satin and black lace, gold ornaments; Miss 
Macklem, black lace and white trimmings; 
Mrs, C. A. B. Brown, black faille Francais and 
jet, yellow flowers; Mrs. T. Malone, pink silk 
and gauze, ratural flowers ; Mrs. J. E. Rogers, 

(Continued on Page Eleven.) 


Fergus, Mr. 


Madame Albani 





Madame Albani (Emma La Jeunesse) was born in the village of Chambly, near Montreal, 


Canada, in 1848. 


Her father, Joseph La Jeunesse, was a music teacher. 


Even at the age of 


four years the father had conimenced to impart the rudiments of a musical education to his 


bright little daughter. 


Sketched for Saturday Night. 


HER BIRTH PLACE—CHAMBLY, QUE, 





In 1853 the family removed to Montreal, where her systematic musical 


training began. 
After she had ac- 
quired a fair de- 
gree of skill, her 
father put her 
talent to practi- 
cal use, by giv- 
ing concerts in 
the villages near 
Montreal. These 
concerts were 
for the purpose 
of raising money 
to complete his 
daughter's mu- 
sical education. 
Finding no en- 
couragement 
could be obtain- 
ed for a strug- 
gling artiste in 
Canada, and his 
daughter bud- 


ding into womanhood, M. La Jeunesse left Canada and settled in Albany, N. Y., where her 
genius soon found recognition and support. The Bishop of Albany appointed her organist and 
soprano of St. Joseph’s Church in that city, which was crowded every Sunday to hear the 


wonderful young singer. 


After a few years’ residence in Albany, M. La Jeunesse was at last 


able to take his daughter to Europe, where she was placed under the celebrated master, Lam- 


| perti of Milan, Italy. After several years of study with him, Emma Albani made her debut at 


Messina as Amina, in Somnambula, Her success was instantaneous, and from that day to 
this her career has been an unbroken series of triumphs. Madame Albani’s voice is a rich 
soprano, commanding a compass of two octaves, extending up to E flat. In private life she is 
Mrs, Ernest Gye, and is as much respected a woman as an artist. Madame Albani returns to 


her native land after an absence of seven years, 


and sings in the Pavilion, Toronto, on Monday, 


-Miss Mable Blake male her debut on Wédues- | February 11, under the management of Mr. O. B. Sheppard. 
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Rev. Father Henning. 
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Canon Knox-Little’s preaching had put me in 
a proper frame of mind to hear an old-fashioned 
Roman Catholic sermon, and at this moment 
came an invitation from a friend to go with 
him and hear the Superior of the Redemptor- 


.ists preach in St. Patricks’ Church. Last 


Sunday morning found us seated near the Rev. 
Father Henning’s pulpit, surpriced to see the 
large church crowded everywhere by those 
who delight to hear the favorite preacher. 
Rev. Father Henning has been here about four 
years, and his popularity is not confined to St. 
Patrick’s parish. He is known all over 
Canada, and recognized as one of the leading 
Catholic preachers in the Dominion. Rev. 
Father Kenny, the Jesuit orator, is more 
flowery in his style—a sketch of him has ap- 
peared in these columns—and it probably lies 
between these two as to the first place as 
Roman Catholic preachers in English speaking 
Canada. Thechurch in Torontois not rich in 
oratorical ability, and ali parishes alike take a 
pride in Father Henning. He is so attractive 
and withal logical and exceedingly plain, that 
I imagine our Catholic brethren like to have us 
Protestants hear him preach. 

When I saw him at the pulpit I almost 
thought it was my old friend ‘‘ Pica” Kribs of 
the Empire. He has the same light, eurly hair, 
frank face and pleasant eyes. Father Henning 
told me, in a moment’s chat I had with him 
after the service, that he is forty-nine years old 
and an American by birth, having German as 
well as Irish and Engiish blood in his veins, In 
manner he is the ideal priest: pleasant, withal 
dignified and unapproachable; though I im- 
agine amongst his friends he unbends and isa 
charming companion. 

At the end of the announcements he had read 
from his pulpit, he spoke of a day being set 
apart for blessing candles for those who wished 
them blest, and informed his audience that the 
church did not bless all sorts of candles, but 
one kind only. They did not bless tallow can- 
dles, sperm, or paraffine, or any other wax 
candies except those made out of beeswax. It 
quite interested me to hear the length of time 
he devoted to thoroughly explaining this, not 
the reason, but the fact. He proved that his 
first aim was to make himself understood; he 
did not propose anyone should leave that 
church without knowing exactly what kind of 
candles he must bring if he wanted them blest. 
In order to make it still plainer he told them 
that a brother would be in the sacristy who 
would provide for those who desired to purchase 
the proper beeswax candles. 

He read the first dozen verses of the eighth 
chapter of St. Matthew, but found his text in 
the first four, where Christ cleanseth the leper. 
I give the text in both the Protestant and 
Catholic versions, the difference as will be seen 
is immaterial : 

DOUAY (ROMAN CATHOLIC). KIXG JAMES’ VERSION. 

Matt. viii.—1. And when Matt. viiit.—1. When he was 
he was come down from the come down from the moun- 
mountain, great multitudes tain great multitudes fol- 
followed him ; lowed him; 

2. And beholia leper came 2. And, behold, there came 
and adored him, raying: a leper and worshipped him, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst saying, Lord, if thou wilt, 
make me clean. thou canst make me clean. 

8. And Jesus stretching 3. And Jesus put forth his 
forth his hand, touched him, hand and touched him, say- 
saying: I will; be thou made ing, I will; be thou clean. 
clean. And forthwith his And immediately his leprosy 
leprosy was cleansed. was cleansed. 

4. And Jesus saith to him: 4. And Jesus saith unto 
See thou tell no man, but him, See thou tell no man ; 
go, shew thyself to the priest gothy way, shew thyself to 
and offer the gifts which the priest, and offer the gift 
Moses commanded fora tes- that Moees commanded for a 
timony unto them. testimony unto them. 

Father Henning began by explaining the 
fearfui nature of leprosy. Those who were at- 
tacked by it were driven, under the old Jewish 
law, out of the city, and away from contact 
with their fellows. At first little spots ap- 
peared on the body, and then the flesh became 
rotten and would fall off, and those who were 
driven out were forced to cry, ‘‘ Beware,” when 
they saw people approaching, that no one 
might come nighthem. Sin, said the preacher, 
is tothe soul what Jeprosy is to the body. It 
corrupts it and makes it necessary that the 
sinner be cut off from contact with those who 
are in moral and spiritual health. As the man 
who has the leprosy is driven out, away from 
his family, from his rights as a citizen, from all 
that he has, so the man who is a sinner must 
be separated from all that is good, and driven 
out of the presence of his God, and if he die in 
mortal sin he is forever separated from his 
God, 

Leprosy is contagious, so is sin. The words 
or deeds of the sinner do not affect nim alone. 
They injure others. The drunkard not only 
injures himself, but by his example degrades 
his family and everyone who sees him. The 
man who curses, not only sins against God but 
he injures those who hear him, insomuch as 
he destroys the reverence they should feel for 
their Maker and His holy name. 

Leprosy, like sin, is incurable, save by 
miracle, after it reaches a certain point. I 
may be wrong, but I thought he overlooked a 
fact in order to make the analogy complete, I 
always thought that, from ite very inception, 


leprosy is incurable, for that matter perhaps 
sin is the same, 

Christ was willing to cure the leper; so He is 
willing to forgive the sinner. 

His discourse led up to the point that Christ 
refuses to do anything directly that he can ac- 
complish through an agency. This was built 
on the fact that Jesus said unto the leper, ‘See 
thou tell no man, but go thy way, show thyself 
to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses com- 
manded.” People who want their sins forgiven 
sometimes say, ‘‘Can’t Jesus forgive us our sins 
directly without the intervention of anyone?” 
‘*Of course,” said Father Henning, ‘‘ He could 
make the wheat grow without the plough, 
make it blossom without the dew, make it ripen 
without the sun, but He doesn’t see fit to do it. 
He could forgive sins without the priest, but 
He doesn’t see fit to do it.” In the in- 
stance set forth in the text Jesus told the 
leper, ‘“‘show thyself to the priest.” Why? 
Because God in all ages had ordained a 
priesthood and recognized them. When a 
man in those days was suspected of hav- 
ing leprosy he had to show himself to the 
priest, who, if he decided that it was the dread 
disease, banished him. If at any time the man 
imagined himself to be getting better he went 
again to the priest and showed himself. and if 
the priest decided that he was cured he would 
so proclaim him. In cases of moral sin the peo- 
ple are commanded to show themselves to the 
priest in confession. Why? That one who knew 
the symptoms of spiritual disease should pro- 
nounce upon it; that the priest should absolve 
them from their sin. Christ had in His message 
to His apostles given them power to forgive 
sins, telling them that the sins they forgave on 
earth should be forgiven in heaven, and the 
sins they retained on earth should be retained 
in heaven. The priesthood of the Church are 
the successors of the apostles, and they have 
the power to forgive sins, not on account of 
their own merits but because of the merits of 
Jesus Christ. ‘Even if the priest be known to 
you to be himself in mortal sin you need not 
fear to go to him, for his absolution while he 
retains his office and jurisdiction is as binding 
as if he personally had not been in mortal sin,” 
he explained. 

In doctrinal matters, of course, if we accept 
Father Henning’s premises, we must accept his 
conclusion, but I donot understand the analogy 
to go as far as the preacher made it go. The 
reading of the narrative in King James’ 
version of St. Matthew declares in the third 
verse, and it is the same in the Douay bible, 
when Jesus put forth his hand and touched him 
saying, “I will, bethou clean,” that ‘‘immediately 
(or forthwith) his leprosy was cleansed.” Now if 
the cleansing took place before he went to the 
priest, I thinks it destroys Father Henning’s 
argument and leaves the fourth verse, where 
Jesus saith unto him, ‘See thou tell no 
man but go thy way, show thyself to the priest 
and offer the gift that Moses commanded fora 
testimony unto them,” as the precaution that 
Christ took, that by fulfilling the law the leper’s 
fellow-citizens should receive him as a cleansed 
man. This was important as the priests were 
opposed to Christ and it was for Him to estab- 
lish the miracle out of the mouths of his 
enemies. Remember, going to the priest made 
no difference in the cleansing, because he was 
cleansed already, but it was necessary in order 
to fulfil the Jaw that he might be restored to 
his civic rights and proper place in the com- 
munity. Now, in the case of the restoration of 
the blind man who had clay put upon his eyes 
and was told to wash them in the pool of Siloam 
(John ix., 7), and in the example of Naaman 
who had to bathe seven times in the Jordan 
before he could be cured of his leprosy, the cure 
was not affected until the faith of the patient 
had been tested and he had done the acts pre 
scribed for him. In the incident under con- 
sideration the cleansing was absolute before 
the question of the priest was introdnced, as is 
declared, ‘‘and immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed.” 

The purpose of this article, however, 
is not to discuss theology. Of course 
the strength of the sermon was in 
directing the sinner to the confessional ; that 
all those who listened should go and show 
themselves to the priest and receive absolu- 
tion. Some people contend, explained the 
preacher, that confession should be in public, 
before the church, but the text showed other- 
wise. Jesus said unto him, ‘See thou tell no 
man.” Do not goand tell this to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, but privately show thyself to 
the priest.’ So it was with the confessional, 
they need tell no man, telling it to the priest 
was enough, and when it is done truthfully, 
penitently, and with a resolve to forsake the sin, 
he absol es you and sin is rolled away from you 
and you're as pure as you were after your bap- 
tism. And this can be done again and again, 
and after each confession and absolution you 
will be as pure as at the moment of your bap- 
tism.” 

What joy the leper must have felt when he 
found himself clean, when he thought that he 
would be restored to his family and again 
mingle with the community. Yet it is not to be 
compared with the joy that a man feels when 
the load of guilt is rolled away from his soul 
and he feels that he is again admitted to the 
presence of his God and that his soul is clean 
and pure. 

Throughout, the sermon, spoken in clear dis- 
tinct tones, was brought down to the capacity 
of a child. Everyone in that large audience 
listened with the most rapt attention, and I 
was not surprised to hear that his parishidners 
intend to provide him with a larger church. 

The Redemptorists are, if I might be per- 
mitted to use a word which is hardly applicable, 
the revivalists of the Catholic Church. They 
make the vow of poverty and cannot own the 
value of a single cent. They do not own the 
coat upon their back. If one of them were 
journeying from here to New York he would 
have to ask his superior’s permission and for 
money to make the journey. When he arrived 
in New York he would have to report himself 
to his superior there, and give an account of 
every cent he had received, how he had spent 
it, and return the balance to his superior. I 
understand that one of them cannot even leave 
the building without asking permission of his 
superior. I believe it is their rule also to rise 
at four o'clock in the morning for an hour of 
meditation, and the life of self-denial and 
earnest endeavor which they lead, is cer- 


tainly in singular contrast to the comparative 
ease and affluence of many of our Protestant 
clergy. When I speak of them as the revival- 
ists of the Roman Catholic Church I would not 
convey the idea that they are at all sensational 
in their methods, Plain and earnest preaching 
of the Gospel and tenets of their church are 
what they rely upon. They have no abiding 
place, and are sent from place to place as the 
superior of the order sees fit. The order in 
Toronto at St. Patrick’s monastery on McCaul 
street numbers seven, four priests and three lay 
brothers, Father Henning is their superior ; 
good works their record. Don. 





The Boy Who Says “We.” 


Don’t laugh at the boy who magnifies his place. 
You may see him coming from the postoffice with 
a big bundle of his employer's letters, which 
he displays with as much pride as if they were 
his own. He feels important and he looks it. 
But he is proud of his place. He is attending 
to business. He likes to have the world know 
that he is at work for a busy concern. One of 
the Lawrences of Boston once said: ‘I would 
not give much for the boy who does not say ‘ we’ 
before he has been with us a fortnight.” The 
boy who says ‘‘ we” indentifies himself with 
the concern. Its interests are his. He sticks 
up for its credit and reputation. He takes 
pleasure in his work and hopes some time to 
say ‘‘we” in earnest. The boy will reap what 
he sows if he keeps his grit and sticks to his 
job. You may take off your hat to him as one 
of the future solid men of the town. Let his 
employer do the fair thing by him ; check him 
kindly if he shows signs of being too big for his 
place: counsel him as tu his habits and asso- 
ciates and occasionally show a pleasant pros- 

ect of advancement. A little praise does an 

onest boy a heap of good. Good luck to the 
boy who says “‘ we.” 


The Concert and the Opera. 


At the grand Italian or English opera the 
only proper dress is the full dress suit. In 
London, England, no man is admitted to the 
floor or boxes of the opera houses if he is not 
in full evening dress, and while there is no 
such regulation in the Grand Opera House, 
Toronto, the custom prevails almost as univer- 
sally as in London. As to dress at dramatic 

erformances the lines are not soclosely drawn. 

f a gentleman joins a regular theater party, 
either in a private box or in orchestra seats, he 
should wear full evening dress, and in fact at 
all times full dress is admissible at the theater 
in the evening; but its absence is of course ex- 
cusable when a gentleman has accepted an in- 
formal invitation to dinner and goes dressed in 
afternoon costume and afterwards invites his 
friends or is invited to the theater informally. 
Light clothes are especially common and objec- 
tionable at the theater, and indeed in some 
European theaters no gentleman is admitted in 
the boxes or stalls save in full evening dress, 
Henry A. Taylor, the fashionable west end 
tailor, has received a number of orders for 
full dress suits, to be worn at the Albani con- 
cert, which will no doubt be this season’s 
most fashionable event. 





New Dance Music 
YEOMEN of the GUARD Waltz 


P. Bucalossi . . 


. . 60c 
YEOMEN of the GUARD Lancers 


P. Bucalossi . ® ‘ . 
SUMMER NIGHT in MUNICH 
Waltz A.Cellur. . . .  .« 0c 
RING o’ BELLS Polka 


Caroline Lowthian . . - 400 
May be obtained of all music dealers, or of the 


Anglo-Canadian Music Pablishers’ Asseciation 


13 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
Catalogues free on application. 


FANCY CANDLES 


For the Piano 
For the Parlor 
For the Church 


We have a full line of the above scarce goods in plain 
colors and fancy decorated styles, and shall be pleased to 
receive orders for the same. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


DIRECT IMPORTER 
Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa Sts. 


ANNEXATION 


OR 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
WHICH? 


THE BATTLE OF THE SWASH 


N 


The Capture of Canada 


BY SAMUEL BARTON 
Also under same cover, Dr. W. George Beers’ celebrated 
speech, delivered in Syracuse, in r ply to the toast, ** Pro- 
fessional Annexation.” 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


J. THEO. ROBINSON, Publisher 
For sale at a'l Bookstores. 








JANUARY 1889 


RRYUSSELL'S JANUARY SALES AT 
9 King Street West have com- 
menced, and will continue to the 
end of the year without abatement. 
Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, § Iver- 
ware, Cutlery, &c., &c., in great 
variety and at your own price, 





Neen 0 t5 


ATs 


J.&J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 
101 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
Walnut, Mahogany Oherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vits, Boxwood and Mouldings. 








HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 







EE. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, TOROFTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my forte. 
Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


TRY IT ONCE 


And you will use no other. It’s a beauty. It’s a fitter. 
It’s a wearer—Our $5 Hand Sewed Welt, in all widths 
Call and see them at 


AMERICAN SHOE STORE 
L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 YONGE STREET 


DYEING AND CLEANING 


Gent’s Suite dyed or cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses dyed or 
cleaned. Overcoats and Ulsters dyed or cleaned. 


Telephone No. 1258. Best house in the city at 


TOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE'S 
89 King Street West. 


MUSIC 


We now beg to offer the balance of our stock of sheet 
music, comprising over 10,000 pieces, at 


5 cents per copy, 6 for 25 cents 


The list includes the production of all well-known com 
posers, the regular prices of which range from 80c. to 75c 


A BONANZA 
F. W. NYE & CO. 


137 King Street West, Toronto 


A Sure and Simple Way 
to Beauty 


SHOWN BY DORENWEND 


What is it that gives a lady’s face 
an interesting and attractive ap- 
arance? Why,a neat, becoming 
ead-dress of course. Call at Dor- 
enwend’s, and t y on some of the 
New Styles of Frontpieces, 
Bang, Waves, Back Colf- 
— fares, Switches, &c. 
> “>O- Everything in the Bair 
SS OY Goods line—Sair Ornaments, 
a Ge Pins, Brooches, &c., Toilet 
ioe Preparations, &c. 
First-class Hair-Dressing Rooms attached. 


DORENWEND’S 


Paris Hair Works and Beautifying Bazaar 
103 and 105 Yenge Street 


Ladies Hair-Dressing 


For Balls, Soirees, Theaters, 
etc. Ladies’ hair-cutting, 
Siegeing axd Shampooning. 
Hair coloring in the latest 
shades. 


Hair Ornaments 


In Real Tortoiseshell, and 
Real Amber Pins and Combs. 
Finest Cut Steel Ornaments, 
very fashionable just now in 
Paris and London. 


Hair Goeds 


Of every descriptien. Fringes, 
Pompadour Bangs, Wigs, 
Switches. Theatrical and 
Character Wigs for hire. 


ARMAND’S HAIR STORE 


407 Yonge St. 407 
Between Gerrard and McGill Streets, Toronto. 


JOHN FLETCHER 
IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Girders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and al 
kinds of Iron Werk for Bui ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
























TOURS IN THE TROPICS 
Yachting Trips Among the Islands 


Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, the Windward Isles. 
California, South America. — 
Full information as to Sailings, Rates, Pamphlets, &e, 


/ o 
72 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


North German Lloyd 


ONLY BI-WEEKLY LINE 
Palatial express steamships from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. EVERY SATURDAY 
THE SHORT)|LONBON 1 
ROUTE To } rams (470 ROPE 
OEL....HS & CO., General Agents, New York. 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 72 Yonge St., Toronto 


TRY OUR NEW PATENT 





YATISI 


SET 


CO 


This is the most perfect-fitting and 
comfortable corset in the market. 





Crompton Corset Coy 


Sele Manufacturers for the Dominion __ 
TAYLOR & CO. 
ART TAILORS 
120: WEST KING ST. 


OPPOSITE ROSIN HOUSE ENTRAKCE. 





Perfect Werkmanship and Correct Style 
of Drets for Gentlemen’s Wear a! Reasonable 
Prices. Personal attention given to all patrons 
by our Mr. Charles M. Taylor. 








W. F. ROSS & OO. 
Ee ROOM 1, 


—Q—— 55 AND 57 ADELAIDE 


STREET EAST, 


2 TORONTO. 
High Grade 


ce WATCHES 


Non-Magnetic 
Gold and Silver—Wholesale and Retail 


RDWARDS’ DESSICATED SOUP 


Consists of Extract ef Bear and Vaerras.ns im a dry state ; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 
the palate ; 

NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 
and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, 1lb., 40c.; $lb., 25c.; 41b., 1sc.; and 2 oz. packets bo. 
Epwarps’ Economic Cooxrry—a valuable beok—post free 
on application. 

STANWAY & BAILEY, Wholesale Agents, 
44 Froxt Street East, Toroxto. 

















W. A. MURRAY & CO.. 


To-day commence their Great Annual Clearing Sale of 


WINTER GOODS 


Stock is still very large and well assorted. Grand Bar ains to be had in every De- 

artment, specially in Mantles, Costumes, Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods Blankets, 

Finnvels, House Linens, Upholstery and House Furnishing Goods of every description. 
Buyers will save money by making their purchases during the sale at 


W. A. MURRAY & COS 


17, 19, 21, 23,25 AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO. 








H.S. MORISON & CO 


THE LADIES’ TAILORS 
218 YONGE STREET, CORNER ALBERT 
WILL CLEAR OUT 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION 


OF FINE 


Mantles, Dress Goods, 


Silks, 


Gloves, Hosiery, &e. 


At GREAT REDUCTIONS for the next thirty days. The CHOICEST STOCK of 


Mantles, Ulsters, Dolmans & Street Jackets 


To cheose from in the city. 


NOTE U!sters at $4, usual price $10. 
Street Jackets $2 90, us ual price $5.50. 


SPECIAL—PLUSH WRAPS, sale price $27.50, usual price $50, 


EVENING SHADES IN HENRIETTAS 


Silk Combinations to Match 
See our Scotch Tweed Suitings at 124c. and 15c., half price. 


Dress and Mantle 


Making an 


Art With Us 


Special terms all this month, 


N. B—Family mourning at shortest notice. 


Wedding orders receive our careful attention. 


SAMPLES FORWARDED 





Estimates Furnished on Application 
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tall and straight, and glowing with youth and 
gladness in the middle of the grave old draw- 


“THE DAY WILL COMB) fitigi seats 


BY M. E. BRADDON, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Vixen,” “Like and Unlike,” ““The Fatal Three,” etc. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 2° 


frock to those advanced young ladies, who had 
affected a kind of superiority on the ground of 
what she called “heavy reading,” and what 
they called advanced views. Janet and Sophia 
had accepted Lady Cheriton’s invitations with 
inward protest, and in their apprehension of be- 
ing patronized had somewhat inclined to give 
themselves airs, taking pains to impress upon 
their cousin that she was as empty headed as 
she was beautiful, and that they inhabited an 
intellectual plane for which she had no scaling 
ladder. She had put up with such small‘snub- 


CHAPTER IV. 


** Who will dare 7 
To pluck thee from me? And of thine own will, 
Full well I feel thou wouldst not leave me.” 


The sunshine of the summer morning after 
she had been frightened, streaming in through 
mullioned windows that looked due south, 
raised Juanita’s spirits, and dispersed her 
fears. It was impossible to feel depressed 
under such asky. She had been wakeful for a 


ing room. ‘You young ladies were not so 
cousinly as your brother Theodore. You didn’t 
drive to Cheriton to welcome us home. 

“Tf Theo had told us what he was going to 
do we should have been very glad to be there 
too,” replied Sophy, * but ‘he rode off in the 
morning without saying a word to anybody. 

‘* He is in Germany by this time, I suppose? 
said Juanita. 

‘*He is downstairs in the office. His port- 
manteau has been packed fora week, I believe,” 
explained Janet, ‘‘but there is always some 
fresh business to prevent his starting. My 
father relies upon him more every day.” 


” 


‘‘Dear, good Theodore, he is quite the clever-- 


est man I know,” said Juanita, without the 
slightest idea of disparaging her husband, 
whom she considered perfection. ‘‘I think he 
must be very much like my father was at his 
age. 

et People who are ina position to know tell 
us that he is exactly what his own father was 


considerable part of the night, brooding cs 
that ghostly footstep which had sent such a 


bings in the sweetest way, knowing all the | at that age,” said Janet, resenting this attempt 
time that as the Honorable Juanita Dalbrookg| to trace her brother's gifts to a more distant 


sudden chill to her warm young heart, but that 

broad clear light of morning brought common 

sense. ‘ 

‘*T daresay it was only some love sick house- 
maid, roaming about after all the others had 
gone to bed, in order to have a quiet think 
about her sweetheart, and what he said to her 
last Sunday as they went home from church, 
I know how I used to walk about with no com- 
pany but my thoughts of you, Godfrey, and 
how sweet it used to be to go over all your 
dearest words—over and over again—and no 
doubt the heart of a house-maid is worked by 
just the same machinery that set mine going— 
and her thoughts would follow the same track. 

“That is what we are taught to believe, 
dearest, in this enlightened age.” 

“Why should it be a ghost? pursued 
Juanita, leaning back in her bamboo chair, and 
lazily enjoying the summer morning, some- 
what languid after a sleepless night. 

They were breakfasting at the western end 
of the terrace, with an awning over their heads 
and a couple of footmen traveling to and from 
the house in attendance upon them, and keep- 
ing respectfully out of earshot between whiles. 
The table was heaped with roses, and the 
waxen chalices of a great magnolia on the 
lower level showed above the marble balus- 
trade, and shed an almost overpowering per- 
fume on the warm air. , 

** Why should a ghost come now? she asked, 
harping upon her morbid fancies,‘ There has 
never been a hint of a ghost in the years that 
father and mother have lived, here. Why 
should one come now, unless ; 

‘Unless what, love?” 

‘Unless one of the Strangways died last 
night—at the very moment when we heard the 
footfall—died in some distant land, perhaps, 
and with his last dying thought visited the 
place of his birth. One has heard of such 
things.” 

**One has heard of a great many strange 
things. The human imagination is very inven- 
tive.” 

**Ah, you are a sceptic, I know. I don’t 
think I actually believe in ghosts—but I am 
afraid of being forced to believe in them. Oh, | was sincerely attached to him, as a kinsman, 
Godfrey, if it were meant for a warning,” she | and respected him more than any other young 
cried, with sudden terror in the large dark | man of her acquaintance. Had not Lord Cheri- 
eyes. | 

‘* What kind of warning?” 

**\ presage of misfortune—sickness— death. 
I have read so many stories of such warnings.” 

‘* Mv dearest love, you have read too much 
rubbish in that line. Your mind is full of 
morbid fancies. If the morning were not too 
warm, I shoul! say put on your habit and let 
us go fora long ride. I am afraid this saunter- 
ing life of ours is too depressing for you.” 

** Depressing—to be with you all day! Oh, 
Godfrey, you must be tired of me if you can 
suggest such a thing.” 

** But, my Nita, when I see you giving your- 
self up to gloomy speculations about ghosts 
and omens.” 

**Oh, that means nothing. When one hasa 
very precious treasure one must needs be full 
of fears, Look at misers, how nervous they are 
abor their hidden gold. And my treasure is 
more to me than all the gold of Ophir—intfinitely | 
precious.” 

She sprang up from her low chair, and leaned 
over the back of his to kiss the broad brow 
which was lifted up to meet those clinging lips. 

“Oh, my love, my love, I never knew what 
fear meant till I knew the fear of parting from 
you,” she replied. | 

‘*Put on your rabit, Nita. We will go fora | 
ride in spite of thesun. Or what do you say to 
driving to Dorchester,and storming your cousins 
foralunch? I want to talk to Dalbrook about | 
Skinner’s bill of dilapidations.” 

Her mood changed in an instant. 

‘*That would be capital fun,” she cried. ‘‘I 
wonder if it is a breach of etiquette to lunch 
with one’s cousins during one’s honeymoon?” 

‘““A fig for etiquette. Thomas, order the 
phaeton for half-past eleven.” 

‘* What a happy idea,” said Juanita, ‘‘a long, 
long drive with you, and then the fun of seeing 
how you get on with my strong minded cousins, 
They pretend to despise everything that other 

girls care for, don’t you know-—and go in for 


of Cheriton Chase, and one of the debutantes 
whose praises had been sung in all the society 
papers, she inhabited a social plane as far 
eyond their reach as their intellectual plane 
might be above hers. 

‘**T don’t suppose we shall see Theodore,” said 
Juanita, as the bays bowled merrily along the 
level road. The greys were getting a rest after 
yesterday's work, and these were Lady Cheri- 
ton’s famous baronche horses, to whom the 
phaeton seemed as a toy. ‘‘ He must have gone 
to Heidelberg before now.” 

‘*He must be fond of Heidelberg to be run- 
ning off there when it is so jolly at home.” 

‘* He was there for a year, you know, before 
he went to Cambridge, and he is always going 
back there or to the Hartz for his holidays, I 
sometimes tell him he is half a German.” 

She rather hoped that Theodore was in Ger- 
many by this time ; and yet she had assured 
herself in her own mind that there could be no 
pain to him in their meeting. She knew that 
he had loved her—that in one rash hour, after 
a year’s absence in America, when he had not 
known, or had chosen to forget, the state of 
affairs between her and Godfrey, he had told 
her of his love, and had asked her to give him 
hope. It was before her engagement, but she 
was not the less frank in confessing her attach- 
ment to Godfrey. *‘‘Ican never care for any- 
one else,” she said ; ‘‘I have loved him all my 
life.” 

All her life! Yes, that was Theodore’s irre- 
parable loss. While he, the working man, had 
been grinding out his days in the treadmill 
round of a country solicitor’s office, the young 
patrician had been as free as the butterflies in 
Juanita’s rose garden; free to woo her all day 
long, free'to share her most trifling pleasures 
and sympathise with her lightest pains. What 
chance had the junior partner in Dalbrook & 
Son against Sir Godfrey Carmichael of Starham 
Priory? 

Theodore had managed his life so well after 
that one bitter rebuif! that Juanita had a right 
to suppose that his wound had healed, and that 
the pain of that hour had been forgotten. She 








THEODORE DALBROOK. 


tached himself to the higher branch of the law, 


we. “and fame? 

The , seton drove up to the old Hanoverian 
door-way as St. Peters clock chimed the quar- 
ter after one. The old man-servant looked sur- 





















ton, that admirable judge of character, declared 
that Theodore was one of the cleverest men he 
knew, and only regretted that he had not at- 


as the more likely in his case to result in 


‘Nita. You are only too lovely. 


literature, science, politics, everything intel- 
lectual, in short—and I have seen them sit and 
nurse Darwin or Buckle for a whole evening, 
while they have talked of gowns and bonnets 
and other girls flirtations.” 

‘* Then they are not such Roman maidens as 
they affect to be.” 

‘*Far from it. They will take the pattern of 
my frock with their eyes before I have been in 
the room ten minutes. Just watch them.” 

“*T will; if I can take my eyes off you.” 

Juanita ran away to change her white peig- 
noir for a walking dress, and reappeared in 
half an hour radiant and ready for the drive. 

‘*How do you like my frock?” she asked, 
posing herself in front; of her husband, and 
challenging admiration. 

The frock was old gold Indian silk, soft and 
dull, made with an exquisite simplicity of long 
flowing draperies, above a kilted petticoat, 
which just showed the neat little tan shoes, 
and a glimpse of tan silk stocking. The bodice 
fitted the tall supple figure like a glove; the 
sleeves were loose and short, tied carelessly at 
the elbow witha broad satin ribbon, and the 
long suede gioves matched the gown to the 
nicest shade. Her hat was Leghorn, broad 
enough to shade her eyes from the sun, high 
enough to add to her importance, and caught 
up on one side with a bunch of dull yellow 
barley and a few corntlowers, whose vivid hue 
was repeated in acluster of the same flowers 
embroidered on one side of the bodice. Her 
large sunshade was of the same silk as her 
gown, and that was also embroidered with 
cornflowers, a stray blossom flung here and 
there with an acci“ental air, 

** My love, you look as if you had steppéd out 
of a fashion book.” 

‘*T suppose I am too smart,” said Juanita 
with an impatient sigh ; ‘‘and yet my coloring 
is very subdued. There is only that touch of 
blue in the corn-flowers—just the one high light 
in the picture. That is the one drawback to 
country life. Everything really pretty seems 
too smart for dusty roads and green lanes. 
One must be content to grope one’s obscure 
way in a tailor gown or a cotton frock all the 
year round. Now this would be perfection for 
a Wednesday in Hyde Park, wouldn’t it?” 

‘*My darling, it is charming. Why should 
you not be prettily dressed under this blue 
summer sky? You can sport your tailor gowns 
in winter. You are nota whit too smart for me, 
Bring your 
me cloak, and you may defy the perils of the 
road. 


Celestine, Lady Carmichael’s French-Swiss | 


maid, was in attendance with the dust cloak, 
an ample wrap of pale ecru silk and lace, cloud- 
like, indescribable. 


This muffled the pretty | cause I am happy?” 


prised at this brilliant vision of a beautiful girl, 
a fine pair of horses, a smart groom, and Sir 
Godfrey Carmichael. The tout ensemble was 
almost bewildering even to a man accustomed 
to see the various conveyances of neighboring 
landowners at his master’s door. 

“Yes, my lady, both the young ladies are at 
home,” said Brown, and led the way upstairs 
with unshaken dignity. 

He had lived in that house five and thirty 
years, beginning as shoe-black and errand boy, 
and he was proud to hear his master tell his 
friends how he had risen from the ranks. He 
had indulged in some mild philanderings with 
pretey pever maids in the days of his youth, 
out had never seriously entangled himself, and 
was a confirmed bachelor, and something of a 
misogynist. He was a pattern of honesty and 
conscientiousness, having no wife and family 
to be maintained upon victuals and illumin- 
ated with filched candle-ends or stolen oil. 
He had not a single interest outside his 
master’s house, hardly so much as a thought: 
and the glory and honor of *‘ the family” were 
his honorand glory. So as he ushered Lady 
Carmic.4ael and her husband to the drawing- 
room he was meditating upon what additions 
to the luncheon he could suggest to cook which 
might render that meal worthy of such dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Sophia was seated by one of the windows 
painting an orchid ina tall Venetian vase. It 
was a weakness with these clever girls to think 
they could do everything. ‘lhey were not con- 
tent with Darwin and the new learning, but 
they painted indifferently in oils and in water 

colors, played on various instruments, sang in 
three languages, and fancied themselves invin- 
cible at lawn tennis, 

The orchid was top-heavy, and had been 
tumbling out of the vase every five minutes in 
a manner that had been very trying to the 
artist’s temper, and irritating to Janet, who 
was grappling with a volume of Johann Muller, 
in the original, and losing herself in a labyrinth 
- vores beginning with ver and ending with 
veu, 

They both started up from occupations of 
which both were tired, and welcomed their 
visitors with a show of genuine pleasure ; for 
although they had both been very determined 
in their resistance to anything like patronage 
on Juanita’s part when she was Miss Dalbrook 
they were glad that she should be prompt to 
recognize the claims of kindred now that she 
was Lady Carmichael. 

““How good of you to come,” exclaimed 
Janet, “‘I didn’t think you would remember us 
| at such a time,” 
| ‘Did you think I must forget old friends be- 
said Juanita. ‘‘ But I 


gown from top to toe, and Nita took her seat | mustn’t take credit for other people’s virtues, 
in the phaeton, and prepared for a longer drive | It was Godfrey who proposed driving over to 
and a longer talk than they had had yesterday. | see you.” 


She was pleased at the idea of showing off 
her handsome young husband and her new 


“*T wanted to show you what a nice couple we 
make,” said Sir Godfrey gaily, drawing his 


source. ‘‘I don’t see why one need go further. 
My father would not have been trusted as he 
has been for the last thirty years if he were a 
simpleton ; and Galton observes ——”" - 

The door opened at this moment and Theodore 
came in. 

He greeted his cousin and his cousin’s husb- 
and with unaffected friendliness, 

‘*It isagainst my principles to takeluncheon,” 
he said laughingly, as he gave Juanita his hand, 
‘but this is a red-letter day. My father is 
waiting for us in the dining-room.” 

They all went down stairs together, Theodore 
leading the way with his cousin, talking gaily 
as they went down the wide oak staircase, 
between sober panelled walls of darkest 
brown. The front part of the ground floor was 
given up to offices, and the dining-room was 
built out at the back, a large bright-looking 
room with a bay window, opening on to asquare 
town garden, a garden of about half an acre, 
surrounded with high walls, above which 
showed the tree tops in one of the leafy walks 
that skirt the town, and an irregular mass 
of roofs, with a steeple here and there. It 
was very different to that Italian garden at 
Cheriton where the peacocks strutted slowly 
between long rows of obelisk-shaped cypresses, 
where the Italian statues showed white in 
every angle of the dense green wall, and where 
the fountain rose and fell with a silvery cad- 
ence in the still summer atmosphere. Here 
there was only a square lawn just big enough 
for a tennis court, and a broad border of hardy 
flowers, with one special portion at the end of 
the garden, where Sophia experimented in 
cross fertilization after the manner of Darwin, 
seeming forever upon the threshold of valuable 
discoveries. 

Mr. Dalbrook was a fine looking man of some 
unascertained age between fifty and sixty. He 
boasted that he was Lord Cheriton’s junior by 


a time of life when a yearor two more or less 
could matter very little. 

He was very fond of Juanita, and he wel- 
comed her with especial tenderness in her new 
character as a bride. He kissed her, and then 
held her away from him for a minute, with a 
kindly scrutiny. 

‘* Lady Godfrey surpasses Miss Dalbrook,” he 
said, smiling at the girl's radiant face. ‘I sup- 
pose now you are going to be the leading per- 
sonage in our part of the county. We quiet 
townspeople will be continually hearing of you, 
and there will not be a local paper without a 
notice of your doings. Anyhow I am glad you 
don’t forget old friends.” 

He placed her beside him at the large oval 
table, on which the handsomest plate and the 
oldest china had been set forth with a celerity 
which testified to Brown’s devotion. Mr. Dal. 
brook was one of those sensible people who 
never waste keep or wages upon a bad horse or 
a bad servant, and his cook was one of the best 
in Dorchester; so the luncheon, albeit plain and 
unpretentious, was a meal of which no man 
need feel ashamed, and the additions which 
had been made to the menu since the phaeton 
drove up tothe door were not of a kind to be- 
tray their hasty concoction. 

Juanita was fond of her uncle, as she called 
this distant cousin of hers, to distinguish him 
from the younger generation, and she was 
pleased to be sitting by him, and hearing all 
the news of the county town and the county 

eople who were his clients, and in many cases 

his friends. It may be that his cousinship with 
Lord Cheriton had gone as far as his profes- 
sional acumen to elevate him in the esteem of 
town and county, and that some people who 
would hardly have invited the country solicitor 
for his own sake, sent their cards as a matter 
of course to the law lord’s cousin. But there 
were others who esteemed the provincial solic- 
itor for his own sterling qualities, and who even 
liked him better than the somewhat severe and 
self-assertive Baron Cheriton. 

While Juanita talked confidently to her kins- 
man, and while Sir Godfrey discussed the 
latest theory about the sun, and the probable 
endurance’ of our own little planet, with Janet 
and Sophia, Theodore sat at the bottom of the 
table, silent and thoughtful, watching the 


a year or two, although they had both come to | 










aye, there's the rub! 















SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Is Celibacy a Success? 





The gray matter of innumerable seething 
brains has been frayed in wrestling with the 
question, Is marriage a failure? but I have been 
able to keep my cerebrum intact, as I have 
never been married, There are hundreds of 
other pilgrims, who, like me, have never sipped 
the sweets of the matrimonial cup, and to us 
the question, Is celibacy a success? should be 
of the most importance. 

Viewed from a man’s standpoint, I claim that 
celibacy is a success. Man is naturally a roving 
animal; he gets tired of a town and likes to 
pack up his trunk and hie him away to some 
other town that is having a boom, where he 
can revel in options and corner lots. If he has 
a wife he can’t go; one reason is that he has 
not money enough; another is that his wife 
don’t want to leave her people. 

If a man is single he is invited to all the balls 
and parties because they want him; if he is 
married he is only invited because the hostess 
intends getting ap a charity subscription and 
striking him for a contribution, If a man is 
single he always sees the woman he loves with 
her best clothes on (which her married father 
had to pay for), her hair frizzed, her handker- 
chief perfumed and a gracious smile on her 
pretty face, and she will call him her hero and 
her idol, and make him think he amvuunts to 
something. A married man sees the woman 
he loves in a faded wrapper, her hair in curl 
papers or spread over the back of a chair, the 
expression on her face sour enough to kill 
flies, and she calls him, ‘‘ Say, you!” 

A single man, when wearied with the 
vexatiousthornsthat grow along the rocky 
road to the subsequently, can hie him 
away and bask in the light of his love’s 
eyes, and talk foolish about the sweet 
fragrance of love that hovers over his life 
like a benediction, and have his girl pil- 
low her fair young head on his manly 
bosom and kiss him with a long, linger- 
ing, soulful kiss that makes him think 
life is worth living. A married man, 
wearied with the toils and troubles of the 
day, can go home, find that the hired girl 
has left, that supper is nct ready, that the 
house is fullof smoke and the children all 
crying, and have his wife tell him that if 
he married her to do his cooking he has 
been barking up the wrong stump. 

If a single man’s sweetheart begins to 
lose the fresh bloom of youth and look 
frayed at the edges, he can don a new 
Prince Albert and a Rhinestone diamond 
and hustle around for a new girl; when 
a married man’s wife begins to get skinny 
and wrinkled and wear a back-number 
look, he can only kick himself and 
wish that he had hedged when he was 
young by marrying for money. 

A woman looks sweet to a bachelor be- 
cause he don’t know she wears pads and 
false curls and has feet as cold as the wel- 
come accorded to a poor relation. 

Pretty women by the score may smile 
upon a married man, but he must not 
smile in return or he will be ‘‘churched,” 
and havea big divorce suit on his hands 
if his wife gets on to it. 

A single man may follow the vagaries to be 
of his wanton fancy, hug the pretty 
blondes, dally with the ruby lips of the piquant 
brunette, ‘‘sip sweets from every blushing 
rose,” and before he feels the sting of the worm 
that is hid within the petals he can fold up his 
white wings and get a new girl. 

Celibacy is a success because when the fare 
don’t suit you, you can change your boarding- 
house ; because you don’t need to get up cold 
mornings to build the fire; because you can 
bum around all night with the boys and not be 
lectured in the morning; because you don't 
have to pay milliner’s bills; because you don’t 
have to walk around in your bare feet all night 
with a croupy baby ; because you can be alone 
with a woman five minutes and not create a 
scandal; because you will have no sons who 
will turn out badly and disgrace you; because 
you will have no daughter who will elope with 
a horse doctor after you have nearly bankrupted 
yourself in educating her; because you will 
have no mother-in-law to make life a burden 
for you ; because you can do as you dash please 

and it is nobody’s blanked business. 

But when this troubled dream of life is o’er, 
The unmarried man, 
who has used the golden days of his life to pan- 
der only to his own selfishness, has no loving 
hands to smooth his pillow and caress his 
aching brow when the last dread summons 
comes, and he goes down to an unmarked 
xzrave, unwept, unhonored and unsung. When 
a married man dies, the last onheul of allu- 
vium is scarcely chucked on to his wooden 
overcoat before his heirs fall to fighting over 
his will, and before a year his relict marries a 
variety actor and doubles up to do a song and 
dance turn, 

* You pays your money and you takes your 
chcice.” 


—_—————_-_ 


No London Tricks for Her. 


Scme time ago an elderly married couple, who 
had spent the greater part of their lives in a 
village in Derbyshire, made up their minds to 
take a journey to London. They received 
plenty of advice from their neighbors about 


wee 


‘he loved was as far away from him sitting 


lovely animated face with its look of radiant 
happiness, and telling himself that the woman 













there, within reach of his touch, within the 
sound of his lowest whisper, as if she had been 
in another world. He had borne himself 
bravely on her wedding day, had smiled back 
her Baeey smile, and clasped her hand with 
the steady grip of friendship; but that effort 
made there had been a sad relapse in his forti- 


how they were to take care of themselves, and 
especially to be careful of the London sharpers. 


To save expense they decided to go by one of 


> cheap trips that started from a neighborin 
own, 
till th train reached 
it stopped a few minutes. 
ing he had plenty of time, went to the refresh- 
ment bar to get a glass of beer, and was s° 


They got —s off, and all went well 
edford, at which place 
The old man, think- 





out which life is 
of his stolen gold 
blighted name. 

es, he had loved her with all the strength 
of his heart and mind. and he knew that he 
could never again love with the same full 
measure. He was too wise a man, and too ex- 
perienced in life, to tell himself that for him 
time could have no healing power—that no 
other woman could ever be dear to him; but he 
told himself that another love like unto this 
was impossible, and that all the future could 
bring him would be some pale faint copy of this 
radiant picture. 

**T suppose it’s only one man in fifty who 
marries his first love,” he thought, and os he 
looked at Godfrey Carmichael and thought 
that to him over much had been given. He 
was a fine goung fellow, clever, unassuming, 
with a fran yee face; a man who was liked 
by men as well as by women; but what had he 
done to be worthy of such a wife as Juanita? 
He could only answer the question in the words 
of Figaro, ‘* He had taken the trouble to be 
born.’ 

That one thoughtful guest made no difference 
in the gaiety of the luncheon table. Matthew 
Dalbrook had plenty to say to his beautiful 
cousin, and Juanita had all the experiences of 
the last season to talk about, while once hav- 
ing started upon Sir William Thcmson and the 
ultimate exhaustion of the sun’s heat, the sis- 
ters were not likely to stop. 


(To be Continued, ) 


Both Sides. 


HERS. 
He asked for my rose— 
Yes, he loves me, I think, 
And no one else knows 
That he asked for my rose ; 
But my cheek warmer glows, 
Like the petal’s deep pink, 
He asked for my rose ; 
Yes, he loves me, I think. 








HIA. 

I asked for her rose— 

She was flirting, I think. 
I don’t mean to propose 
Since I asked for her rose ; 
But girls always suppose 

That we're just on the brink. 
When I asked for her rose 

She waa flirting, I think. 


tude, and he had thought of her ever since as 
a man thinks of that supreme possession with- 
orthless—as a miser thinks 
r the ambitioas man of his 








flustered by the crowd that he did the very 
thing he was most afraid of—got left behind. 

An express train being due, however, in a 
few minutes, the station master kindly allowed 
him to go by it, and he was thus enabled to 
reach London twenty minutes before his wife. 
He was eagerly on the lookout when the train 
arrived, and, seeing his wife, he rushed up to 
her, shouting : 

“Hi, Betty, I’m glad to see ye agean, I 
thought we wor parted forever,” 

Betty looked at him indignantly, and, remem- 
boning the advice of her country neighbors, 
said : 

*““Away wi’ ye, man, 
Lunnun tricks wi’ me. I left my owd man at 
t’other station. If yer doan't be off at once Ill 
call a bobby and hae yer locked up.” 


Don’t be comin’ yer | 


— 


What They Agreed to Give Up. 


A poor woman had lost her husband, and 
was left with five children and nothing to live 
upon. A neighboring family, named Brown, 
in which there were several children, felt much 
sympathy with the bereaved woman. All the 
little Browns were very sorry when they heard 
their mother’s tale of the widow's woe. 

‘*How can we help?” said Janie, the eldest. 
‘* We've no money at all.” 

Mrs. Brown smiled, and said: ‘t No, you have 
no money ; but, if you would like to give up 
some of your pleasures you can earn some.” 

‘* How, mother?” 

“You might give up having sugar in your 
tea, for one thing.” 

** But it’s so nasty without, mother.” 

‘** Well, perhaps you can think of something 
else. All of you go into the garden for half an 
hour, and come and tell me what you’fix upon.” 

Off went Janie and Harry and Sibyl and wee 
Johnnie hand in hand, and walked solemnly 
round the garden for just half an hour, When 
the clock struck they ran in again helter- 
skelter. 

“Well?” said the mother. 

Janie spoke: ‘‘ We've thought of everything 
all round, mother, and, if you please, we should 
like to give up our lessons !” 

SO oO 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by 
indulging our reflections on them; as he who, 
ina ener fancy, sees something like a 
face on the wall or the wainscot can, by two or 
three touches with a lead pencil, make it look 





visible, and agreeing with what he fancied. 


and play ! 
of boys there to have games with—do, please, 
let me go, mamma!” 


could not possibl 
small village, and that it was very wrong to use 
such exaggerated expressions. 
gravely returned : 





To Correspondents. 





SaturDay Nout Office. } 


Lotra—Ongz Wio Surrers, London.—Would you please 
inform me what to do or act to win back a gentleman’s 
company, and the respects of the people. This is how I 
lost all—I might as well tell you—I am pretty and st) lish 
and I like lots of fun, so I go with another pretty lady ana 
we never go a place without: one 91 other, so we flirted and 
went with every nice gentleman we saw till we came across 
two very nice ones, but they were gamblers and nobody 
would go with them so we went with them just to make the 
boys angry. When the people started to talk about my 
friend and I saying everything about us what we would 
scorn to do, the thing has got to bad that not even the 
ladies but the gentlemen will have nothing to do with us, 
they speak to us when nobody is around what they would 
not do otherwise. I was keeping company with a gentle- 
man traveler when all this happened. He kept telling me 
not to go with them but I was too proud to give in to any- 
one’s wishes so I only laughed at him, and telling him they 
were gentlemen—or were once—and that they never done 
or said an ungentlemanly act all the time they were with us 
(which was true). So one evening the traveler and I left 
my papa’s house to go for a walk, he was very nice and 
kind, and when he left me he said he would be in London 
such a day and would come up (he was the only gentleman 
I would allow to call at the house as my folks were not 
aware of my acting). The day came but he did not and he 
was in the city. I waited for him to come the next week 
and he did not, so [ wrote to him and asked him to come 
but still he was absent. The day after I met him and he 
walked to the car with me and he was a friendly, he told 
me he would be up the next day but still he did not keep 
his promise and I wrote to him and asked him why he 
avoided me, he did not answer. I met him about a month 
after on the street and he stopped me, asking me where I 








Wait—I don’t ‘grudge the doll nothin’, but I'd like 


somebody’s pet if it wuz on’y for ten minits! 


was going. I said to the bazaar, he told me he was goirg to 
Detroit that evening and tcld me he would be back on 
Monday and would go up tothe bazaar, but when I went up 
that evening he came up also and he told me he mi: sed the 
train, he came home with me, I was very cool to him. I did 
not mention anything about the letter or meeting till I was 
going in and he told me the letter I wrote him was pretty 
hard as I also told him he could drop my acquaintance if 
he wishid. He told me he did rot try to avoid me but 
places he had visited they said things about me and that 
when he got my letters it was too late to meet me. I have 
met him twice since and he has stopped to talk and was 
very nice. I forgot to tell you that we have give up those 
two gamblers to see if that will stop the people’s talk. I 
know this traveler liked me very much for he has as much 
as tod meso, Will you please tell me what to do in your 
S.rcrpa,s Niert, but bear in mind I have done nothing 
b t go vith the boys, Iam innocent of what I am accused 
o'. Answering me jou will oblige a reader of your paper. 
Please tell me what you think of my writing. A —Your 
writing is very fair, though hardly what would be called a 
lady-like hand, would do very well in business. Your 
grammar and spelling, though fair, are by no means perfect, 
and your punctuation, bad. You are suffering from the 
results of keeping bad company, and you may as well know 
that after a girl has becone notorious as the associate of 
gamblers and profligate men, though it may have been in 
what the thought was an innocent flirtation, recover- 
ing lost ground is not a matter of weeks or months, but at 
least a year of good behavior, in which she must be much 
more circumspect in her conduct than she ever was before. 
When your lover hears that you are careful of yourself and 
acting above suspicion, if he is really in love with you he 
will come back. If not, it will not be difficult to win the 
ove of some good man if you deserve it. 


Uncertain, Toronto.—1l. At the governor's reception I 
noticed that in some cases the gentleman went forward to 
be presented first and in others the lady was presented first 
the gentleman following. Which is correct? 2. Should a lady 
when calling leave one of her own and one of her husband’s 
cards or only one card with Mr. and Mrs , address and day 
on it? 3. What is the correct form of an introduction 
when introducing a young gentleman and lady of the same 
sociel position? A.—1. Lady should be first un!ess confu- 
sion would result or a long ‘‘ wait.” 2. ther, latter most 
modern. 3. The proper form of introduction is to present 
the gentleman to the lady, the young to the older, the in- 
ferior to the suyerior. In introducing, bow to the lady and 
sav, ‘‘Miss A, allow me to introduce you to Mr. D, Mr. D. 
Miss A.’ It isthe duty of Mr. D. to bow and say, “It 


gives me great pleasure, etc.,” but the exact words of an 


introduction are immaterial so long as the proper form and 


order are observed. If either of the parties does not dis- 


tinctly hear the name of the other, he or she may say before 
bowing, ‘‘I beg your pardon, I did not catch the name,” 
when it may be repeated. 


TueaTER, City.—Is it impolite or a breach of etiquette for 
a gentl-man to offer to a strange lady, the use of his opera 
glasses at the theater? Give a general opinion of such an 
offer and its acceptance. A.—Everything depends on the 
circumstances, and the manner of making the offer. If the 
lady can see very well without glasses and the proffer is 
evidently a desire to make a mash, such an offer is an insult. 
If, when offering a lady with whom you are not acquainted 
the use of your opera gl sses, you do it with strictly formal 
politeness, she may accept them without transgressing, but 
after she returns them it would be rude to offer them again. 
If she desires them she is at liberty to make the request. 


Sunscriser, Picton.—Prof. Dorenwend, Toronto, sells a 
preparation for bleaching the hair. Correspond with him. 
Strong soda water will lighten the color of one’s hair, but 
dries it. There is no preparat’on but what more cr less 
injures the quality of the hair, and a woman is very foelish 
to try to make herself conspicuous as a bleached blonde. 

MADELAINR.—Is an invitation of ten days to an At Home 
expected to be a1 swered when the card does not request it ? 
A.—It is never rude to answer a conimunication from a per- 
son who has a right to address you. It is only courtesy to 
answer such an invitation when plenty of notice is given. 

R. N. 8, F., Port Hope.—1. Your penmanship is very good 
and with practice would become a good business hand. 
2. Fancy penmen are not in demand except in commercial 


colleges. 3. What you need is practice in an office or ware- 


house. Your penmanship will not stand in your road. 
NrM ', Toronto.—Sealing a letter with wax is regarded as 


affec tation unleas it is done by those who acquired the habit 


before gummed envelopes came in vogue. It is the style of 


the old school. 


SpecuLator, St. Catharines.~-M. A. Dauphin, New 


Orleans, La. 2. It is as good as anything of the kind. 3 


People are much better off who keep out of such things. 
MIDDLEMIss, Ont.—1. M. A. Dauphin, New Orleans, La. 


2. Isaac Pitman’s. Yes, it can be learned at home ; it will 
require Jong, continued practice. 


E. D., Winnipeg.—Apply for a patent in Canada to the 


eiaiater of Agriculture, Ottawa, to the Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, 


Constant READER, Toronto.—I know of no means of get- 


ting rid of tatooing. 


: oils 
An Excellent Retort. 
An only child, a little boy of six years, feeling 


dull in the house, and naturally anxious for the 
companionship of children of hi 
day said to his mother: 


sown age, one 


“Oh, mamma, do let me go out into the street 
There are thousands and thousands 


His mother rebuked him, sayin 


that there 
be thousands of 


ys in that 
The urchin 


““But, mamma, I heard you tell Aunt Mary 


the other day that my new boots were miles too 
large for me!” 


eidicienciaicieh-dikteinckieaataon 
When the widow brought empty vessels to 
Elisha, the oil was poured intentions Brin 


God the broken vessels of a contrite heart, an 
He will pour in the oil of mercy. 


[Correspondents will address—‘‘ Correspondence Column,” 


we meierus 
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On Sevenmile Beach. 





- The lighthouse people were snugly within 
doors, but a traveler was afoot on Sevenmile 
Beach. Our native word, tramp, indicates his 
aspect and appointments. He was of middle 
age, gaunt, pale, rough-bearded, and ragged of 
attire, with a general air of being kicked off 
the premises and chased by watch dogs. His 
furtive bearing, even in that lonely place, sug- 
gested the suspicion and hostility of honest 
citizens. He was of those who, for one cause 
or another, have fallen out of the march of 
civilization; the garbage pail for larder, the 
rubbish heap for wardrobe, a shed for bed 
chamber—these were all that were left to him 
of human aspiration and ambition. Once, per- 
haps, he was a man of gentle breeding, liberal 
education, and sanguine hopes; but circum- 
stance and himself made a tramp of him. 

The beach is a long, narrow strip of sand 
and pebbles, connecting the lighthouse pro- 
montory with the main. Its western margin 
is washed by the waters of Driftwood Sound ; 
its eastern by the Atlantic. A club house and 
afew cottages, clustered near the lighthouse, 
accommodate adventurous visitors during the 
summer season, which ends in October. It 
was now late in November, and with the ex- 
ception of the keeper and his family there was 
no living soul within a dozen miles of the lonely 
pedestrian. 

Before he had attained the central portion of 
Sevenmile Beach the sun touched the horizon 
of Driftwood Sound, It seemed to flatten and 
waver, and small, red waves of it were scat- 
tered over the roughened surface of the gray 
water. Draperies and shreds of vapor lifted in 
crimson pinnacles, and dragged in golden trails. 
Between were spaces of pure heaven, aarial, 
green and opalescent. Low down in the glory 
the evening star swam like a molten diamond. 
A ruddy reflection touched the solid shingle of 
the mounded beach. A pair of fish-hawks, the 
last of their tribe, passed on dark and silent 
pinions across the glow of the sky, heading 
south. 

A north-east wind sent the ocean waves 
tumbling in slanting ranks against the eastern 
shore. The spectacle on that side was dark, 
stern and wintry. But probably the tramp 
thought less ot the symbols of lite, death and 
eternity that environed him than of his own 
sore feet and aching legs. As the sun sank, 
the lamp of the light-house, five miles distant, 
shone out, vanished, and shone again. The 
tramp gave it but momentary attention. He 
was not going so far. 

Piodding along, he peered anxiously forward, 
searching for a remembered object in a locality 
that hai long been familiar to him. He was at 
longth rewarded by descrying, amidst the in- 
creasing shadows, a gray, four-sided mass, 
standing in a sort of oasis in the beach. Near 
it a clump of low, storm-twisted trees and 
bushes indicated a spring. As he drew near, 
the details of a small, weather-beaten house 
became visible. Its condition was ruinous; no 
one had lived in it for many years; in fact, it 
was the oldest structure on the peninsula, and 
went by the name of Driftwood Cabin. There 
was a tradition that it had originally been 
inhabited by a half-breed Indian. Lapsed into 
decay, this former home of a human being 
looked yet more forlorn than the naked beach 
itself. ‘The sand lay deep against its walls, and 
made a mound across the threshold ; scraps of 
seaweed fluttered in the ragged holes that had 
been windows: the roof was nearly g»ne, but 
the massive brick chimney still stood erect. 
Tne wind complained, with monotonous rise 
and fall, in the crevices and corners. In the 
broadest smile of summer sunshine it was a 
dismal spot: on this frowning November even- 
ing it was the abode of desolation itself. 

The tramp gazed steadfastly upon it fora 
time, now and then nodding his head, and 
making an inarticulate sound in his throat, 
At the door he turned, looked towards the 
sea, and up and down the beach, and finally, 
lifting his hands, made a gesture of greeting or 
farewell. Then he entered the cibin. 

There were two rooms, separated by a pas- 
sage ; and an attic above; but the stairs were 
gone. The tramp entered the room on the left. 
Here were the chimney-piece and hearth, on 
which were the ashes of a fire, and some scat- 
tered clam-shells, relics, perhaps, of a last sum- 
mer's picnic. The solitary guest of the dead 
Indian's ghost picked up some fuel, cut kind- 
lings with his knife, heaped all skilfully to- 
gether, and producing a match from his pocket, 
soon had a fire. The brisk crackling of the 
sticks contrasted fantastically with the dull, 
unending roar of the surf without, and the 
querulous monotone of the wind. The man 
squatted in front of the fire, staring into it, 
with his elbows on his knees and his head be- 
tween his hands. The light flickered over his 
pale face, giving it an illusive glow and anima- 
tion, as of youth long since dead and buried. 
Meanwhile, his shadow rose, crouched and 
capered on the wal) behind him, like a phan- 
tom merry-andrew dancing a spectral horn- 
pipe. This went on for half an hour. . 
he man, at last, roused himself from his 
musings, running his fingers through his dark, 
grizzled hair, and pushing it back from his 
face. He fetched a quick sigh, glanced ner- 
vously to the right and left, and thrust his 
hand into an inner pocket of his ragged coat. 
Tnence he drew asmall packet of something, 
folded up in a bit of newspaper. He held it in 
his hands a few momemts, and then, pressing 
his lips together, began to open it. But sud- 
denly he stopped, lifting his head in a listening 
attitude. 

It was not the wind, nor the sea, nor the 
crackling of the fire that had disturbed him in 
what he was about todo; it was a sound indi- 
cative of the propinquity of that which, above 
all else, he wished to avoid, partly t» escape 
which, indeed, he had drag; 7 himself to this 
forsaken spot; it was a sound of human breath- 
ing. He thrust the packet back, and steadily 
turned on his hands and knees toward the 
door. He was like a wild animal, scenting an 
enemy. The breathing continued. Slowly and 
cautiously he crept across the floor, pausing 
ever and anon to listen. The breathing appar- 
ently proceeded from the room on the other 
side of the passage. Holding his own breath, 
he crept on. In this manner he finally reached 
the op9osite door, and stretching forward, an 
inch at a time, he peered into the gloom beyond. 

The moon, nearly at the full, had risen, and 
shone through the dark heap of something 
coiled up in the further corner. 

A fearful expression entered into the hag- 
gard features of the man. His life, by his own 
determination, had well nigh reached its final 
Stage ; but the presence of this fellow-creature, 
invading the awful solitude he had come so far 
to secure, roused: in him a murderous resent- 
ment, His fingers closed tightly round the 
handle of his kaife; he got to his feet, and 
stole on tiptoe over the sand-heaped floor. He 
bent above the sleeper seeking a vital spot to 
aimat. But the moonlight fell upon the white 
unconscious face, giving a ghostly distinctness 
to its lineaments. All at once, a faint scream 
broke from the intending murderer, and a 
tremor of fear and bewilderment shook him to 
the marrow. Was this a spectre or a reality? 
His teeth chattered, and his hands vibrated so 
that the knife fell to the ground. That the 
sleeoer was a woman, mattered nothing ; but, 
of all women—of all beings—in the world, how 
should Nance Dakyn be there? Yet it was she. 
Oaly, instead of the beautiful girl, exquisitely 
dressed, of his memory, here was a hollow- 
cheeked, faded wretch, in garments as ragged 
and disreputable as his own. 

After he had had time to accept the discovery 
as a fact, and not a fantasy, his agitation 
ceased, He was, indeed, too feeble in body, 
aod his spirit too decrepit, to long sustain any 
re of emotion. He seated himself 
quietly beside the sleeper, resting his eyes con- 
tinually on her face. The moonlight also 
rested there; it had withheld his hands from 
blood; and now, by degrees, it carried his 
mind back along the disastrous track of his 
career, until he saw, as in a vision, a young 
man and a young woman, lovers, handsome 
and fortunate, with a future united, bright and 
promising. They wandered side by side on 
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yonder beach, in the warm light of the sum- 
mer, They entered this ruined dwelling ; once 
within its haunted rooms, exchanged the first 
kisses of their new love. But those moments 
were the climax of their happiness, and i. 3 end. 
Was it more their fault or their misfortune? 
Vain to ask now. He had drifted one way; 
she another. Time, distance and events shut 
them from each other’s sight and knowledge, 
till this strange meeting in the spot whence 


they started. 

“Ralph Fletcher! Ralph! Where am I?” 

She had awakened. o, she was not quite 
awake. The scenery of her dream was still 
about her. Perhaps she had been wandering 
through the same regions of memory as the 
—— beside her. But their eyes met in along 
ook. 

‘* What has happened?” she asked. 

“T came here; that’s all,” he said. ‘I 
didn’t expect to find you.” 

‘It is really you, then?” She sat up, put 
back her hair from her wasted cheeks, and 
smiled, ‘‘Isn’t it funny, Ralph? So many 
years . . such troubles I've had . . and 
you, too, have you? And now to find you— 
here!” 

‘* What brought you here, Nance?” 

“Oh, I'm done! Ive had enough. You 
don’t know Ileft him * * * and I 
went wrong.” She smiled again. ‘I remem- 
bered one day here. I thought I’d come and 
take it. I wasn’t likely to be disturbed. But 
you! Itis funny!” 

* You want to end it? I was thinkiny of 
that too.” 

**You were?” she said, softly. ‘‘ Well, we 
always did agree—till they parted us. Ralph, 
it comforts me to know you've gone to the 
bad as well as I. Since we couldn’t live and 
be happy together, the next best thing is—this! 
I supposed you were rich and prosperous, and 
had torgotten poor Nance. You haven't a drop 
of brandy, have you?” 

“T have something better; by and by. Do 
you know,” he said, picking up the knife and 
fixing his eyes on her, ‘‘I was going to—to kill 
you? I recognised you just in time.” 

“That would have been funny, wouldn’t it? 
You used to love me, you know, once. But we 
never imagined anything more romantic than 
this, did we? Oh, Ralph!” She suddenly be- 
gan to sob, not violently, nor had her tears 
more heart-break in them than her smiles. “ It 
seems a pity, somehow,’ she said in a moment. 
“It might have been so different. Kill me 
now, if you like ; I'll forgive you.’ 

She turned towards him, pulling open her 
dress, and half closing her eyes. 


He leaned towards her also. Their lips met. 


+ e It's too late now, isn’t it, Ralph? Poor old 
oy! 

* Too late. But we shall be together.” 

They rose, leaning on each other, and went 
into the other room, where the fire still flick- 
ered. Ralph heaped on more fuel, and they sat 
down before it. 

‘“*The world has gone wrong with us, hasn’t 
it?” she said, after awhile. ‘‘It doesn’t want 
us; and we've had enough. I'm tired—tired to 
death, Ralph.” 

He was silent, but put out his hand, and took 
hers init. They both gazed at the fire. At 
length she put her mouth to his ear and 
whispered : 

** When shall it be, dear?” 

, In a minute, Nance. Wait till that log 
alls. , 
‘* Hear the sea, and the wind! Oh—now!” 

The log fell. He loosed her hand, felt in his 
pocket, and drew out the little paper bundle. 
He began to unfold it, she watching him in- 
tently. 

** There seems very little,” she said. 

““Oh, it’s enough!” he murmured, between 
his teeth. 

‘* And you meant to take it all! greedy boy!” 

Some words printed on the bit of newspaper 
vaught his eye, and he held it towards the fire 
to read. ‘‘Giles Fletcher—deceased—hundred 
thousand dollars—no will—next of kin.” So 
ran the paragraph.” 

** What’s the matter, Ralph? How your hand 
trembles! Are you afraid, dear? Let me do 
it?” 

**No, no!” By an effort he commanded him- 
self. “I was just thinking, Nance: Are you 
sure you wishit! Suppose—just suppose, you 
know—that we were offered a fortune, luxury 
and comfort, and to live together. Death is 
death—it can’t be recalled. Would you choose 
it, still?” 

‘*Haven’t I said it!” she returned, impat- 
iently. ‘‘ Ralph, I'm dead already—do you 
understand? If you put a million dollar note 
in this hand, and that in the other, I’d burn the 
note, and——” 

** You mean it, Nance?” 

*Oh!” she exclaimed, raising her right hand, 
with a little laugh, ‘‘ I swear it!” 

‘* Well,” said Ralph, and he threw the scrap 
of newspaper in the fire. It made a flame for 
a moment, and was gone. He divided the sub- 
stance that had been see in the paper into 
two parts. The pupils of Nance’s eyes grew 
black, and her pale lips parted eagerly. 

** Share and share alike, now!” cried she. 

‘Take which you will.” 

‘*This is mine. Do you care to kiss me, once 
more ?” 

‘My own girl—after all! Good-bye!” 

** Will it be forever, Ralph?” 

** We shall know.” 

The ocean thundered on the shore; the wind 
complained in the corners and crevices; the 
moon rose higher and higher, and filled the 
heavens with light. It looked down calmly 
upon the ruined cabin on Sevenmile Beach. 





At the Piano. 





She was playing a waltz, 

And she called it First Kiss. 
Quick I made wild assaults 
(She was playing a waltz), 

The result : abrupt halts— 

A * conjunction ”—and bliss! 
Sne continued the waltz, 

And it was the First Kiss. 

TSO OO 


Recited to the Criminals. 

George Riddle, the Boston elocutionist, went 
up to the Elmira reformatory the other day to 
talk to the prisoners. The experience was a 
novel one. A 7'ribune reporter met Mr. Rid- 
dle at the Lyceum theater a day or two ago, 
and heard all about it from his own lips. This 
is what he said : 

**T have read nearly a thousand times before 
all kinds of audiences. I was frightened be- 
fore my first public reading, terrified before the 
first performance of the Greek play, nervous 
when I read to the occult Browning society of 
Boston ; but I can’t reca!l a state of fear and 
apprehension that would express my condition 
when I gealized that I had accepted the invita- 
tion to appear before the eight hundred or 
more inmates of the reformatory. 

“TI promised togive one reading on Sunday 
afcernoon and another in the evening. The 
first question that bothered me was. ‘ What 
shall I read?) Mr. Brockway, the superintend- 
ent, assured me that the audience would be 
attentive, and that no one could go out, 
Knowing that human nature is the same 
everywhere, I decided to start with something 
humorous, and chose Howells’ ‘Sleeping Car’ 
to put my hearers in good humor. 

‘*The reformatory is a half-hours drive from 
Elmira, and as I approached the frowning walls 
of the prison my first impulse was to drive 
back to the city at once. It suddenly occurred 
to me that nearly every selection that I had 
made contained allusions to burglars and rob- 
bers. I remembered the caution of the physi- 
cians at a lunatic asylum where I once read, not 
to give anything containing a mention of home, 
and I remembered also that a lunatic insisted 
on believing that I was the Pope of Rome, and 
would not be comforted until I had blessed her. 
So my mind was filled with anxiety until I was 
assured by the genial Mr. Brockway that the 

risoners were not sensitive about allusions to 
urglars, robbers, and so forth, 

UY seomnded to the lecture-room injthe same 
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elevator in which Grover Cleveland stuck fast | taneously with the splash it made she placed 


when, as governor, he visited the reformatory. 
What a sight the audience was! Eight hund- 
red young men, most of them between the ages 
of thirteen and thirty, sat before me. Only 
the prisoners of the third, or lowest grade, 
wore the regulation convicts’ garb, and I must 
say that the Venetain reds of their dress were 
eee The reds were in a body on my 

ft, and the pale blue uniform of the men of 
the first or highest grade were on the right, 
while the gallery was filied with men of the 
second grade. Most of the faces were keen and 
intelligent, and I noticed the fresh, healthy, 
complexion of the men, which were in marked 
contrast to the usual solemn hue of prisoners. 

‘“** Men, I give you a riddle to guess,’ was 
the introduction I received to my audience. A 
reception? Well, rather. I was put at my 
ease at at once. I opened, as I had intended, 
with the Sleeping Car, and Mr. Howells’ farce 
never had a more appreciative hearing. The 
allusion totrain robbers was received with yells 
of delight. But the climax of applause was 
reserved for Shakespeare and Browning’s How 
They Brought the Good News. For a moment 
I thought myself-in Boston. Wolsey’s Down- 
fall and Mare Antony’s Speech over Cvesar’s 
Body were also received withrapture. The cries 
of the mob in the latter piece seemed to please 
the audience particularly, and the final shouts 
of ‘Pluck down forms, benches, anything,’ were 
almost drowned by the apparent excitement of 
the men. 

‘*T have heard actors say they liked playing to 
sympathetic gallery gods. Here was Pelion on 
Ossa, wi-h Ossa a wart in comparison. In 
The Boat Race, from Robert Grant’s Jack Hall, 
I introduced some of the late cries, such as ‘In 
the soup’ and ‘He’s all right.’ The audience 
was.perfectly familiar with them. In fact, 
nothing had to be explained in the entire pro- 
gramme.’ 





Where he Lived. 


Kirby Stone.—Shears, the tailor, asked me 
to-day where you lived. 

Upson Downes.—Did you tell him ? 

Kirby Stone.—No ; I did n't know. 

Upson Downes.— Well, if he asks you again, 
tell him I live where I do now. 





Below Stairs. 

Officer Kelley (who is getting the aftermath 
of the New Year's dinner, and has taken an 
olive by mistake)—Phot kind o’ grapes is thim, 
Miss Norah? 

The Second Girl—Thim kem from Malligy. 

Officer Kelly—They did? Well, thin, be 
hivins ! they kem in th’ shteerage. 
Sen 

At a Western Party. 

He—Have you been dancing much, Miss 
Porcine ¢ i y ; 

She (from Cincinnati)— Yes, indeed! I think 
if there is one thing 1 dote on more than all 
else it is shaking my hoof.” 








Not One of Her Habits. 
Sanday School Teacher—Jennis, I hope you 
don’t hang over the gate with any young man. 
Jennie—Oh, no, ma’am. 
Sunday School Teacher—I'm very glad to hear 


you say so. 
Jennie—No, ma’am; father took down the 


fence day before yesterday. 


+ o—_____—__- 


Working Like a Nigger. 
** Bob, where is Tom?” 
‘*He is cutting wood and has been working 
like a nigger.” 
** How is that?” 
‘“Why, he is sitting on a box whittling a 
stick.” 





He Repented. 


A tyrannical husband locked the door agairst 
his wife, who was out, visiting a neighbor, and 
when she applied for admittance, he pretended 
not to know her. She threatened to jumpdown 
the wellif he did not open the door. He had 
no idea that she would do so, and obstinately 
insisted that he did not know her; so she took 
a log, and plunged it into the well, and simul- 


herself by the side of the door, and as the hus- 

band darted out in his night clothes, she darted 
|} in, locked the door ‘and declared she did not 
know him. When he became penitent she let 
him in. 
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Enviable Distinction. 


{ 
| 
The late M. Rouher, the French statesman, 
| used to say that he distinguished himself at 
' school chiefly by his public appetite. In pun- 
ishment for some piece of mischief at home, he 
was sent at one time to be a boarder at a school 
for six months, and his fond mother, going to 
visit him there, noticed that he was lean. 

‘“*T am afraid he does not eat enough,” she 
said, anxiously to the head-master. 

**Eat!” answered the disgusted pedagogue. 
| ‘““ Why, his stomach is a fable d’ hote!” 





An Ice Gorge. 


‘““Why, Willie, what’s the matter?” asked | 


his mother, in a tone of alarm. 

Willie (who had demolished nearly a pint of 
ice-cream left over from the wedding feast, and 
was manifesting signs of distress)—‘*‘ Why, ma, 
I think I must be suffering from an ice jam.” 





Only One Thing Left. 

First Society Man (yawning)—What time is 
it ? 

Second 
o'clock. 

** Too late for the theater.” 

“78, 

* Too early to go to bed.” 

os. 

**I’m too sleepy to read or talk.” 

“Soam I. Too tired to think.” 

‘Well, as we neither of us seem good ‘for 
anything else let’s dress up and go to Mrs. 
Westend's party.” 


Man (stretching) — Nine 


Society 
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Dr. Cardiac.—This man has the most distinct and peculiar heart-beat I have ever noted. 


Tom Seton (the subject).—Hit her a little higher up, Doc. 


watch.— Puck ; 


I've jest wound my Atterbury 
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Received the highest awards for purity and excel- 
lence at Philadelphia, 1876 ; Canada, 1876; Australia, 
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Prof. H. H. Croft, Public Analyst, Toronto, says, ‘‘ I find 
it to be perfectly sound, containing no impurities or adulter- 
ations, and can strongly recommend it as perfectly pure 
and a very superior malt liquor.” 

John B. Edwards, Professor of Chemistry, Montreal, says, 
‘TI find them to be remarkably sound ales, brewed from 
pure malt and hops.” 
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Sheep in Wolves’ Clothing. 





In speaking of hypocrisy and dissimulation 
it seems commonly taken for granted that those | has great possibilities, with ‘her pretty voice 


Bunton and Mrs. Shilton will, I believe, sing 
the soprano solos. So that, in spite of the lull 
of the past fortnight, our mueical people are 
still full of life. 


I have received from Messrs. Suckling & 
Sons alittle brochure, entitled, Some Musical 
Don'ts. It contains quite a mass of practical 
hints, expressed in a negative form, one of 
which every singer will thank the writer for: 
“ Don't use the pedal between two opposing 

































So the Kellogg Opera Company has lost its 
charming head and her brave husband. It 
appears that the sore arm tlifat Clara Louise 
did some little advertising with, suddenly be- 
came worse, and she was incapacitated from 





active service and they finally went back to harmonies,” with the pathetic addition, 
New York, leaving the company to go on with- | “Please don’t. METRONOME, 
out her. Whether it is still called by her name, 

or whether she still retains an imterest in the The Drama. 





business I cannot say, but this much I feel 
sure of, that with Meisslinger as she is, 
and Hattie Avery as she may become under 
the stimulus of such an opportunity, the com- 
pany is to-day stronger in general artistic ex- 
cellence than it was when Kellogg was with 
Of course her name would still draw 
audiences in localities where she has not sung 
in late years and where her falling off in excel- 
lence is not yet known. This same Miss Avery 


At the Grand this week, sweet little Minnie 
Palmer has again delighted the hearts of her 
many friends in Toronto, where she has 
appeared in her old plays My Brother's Sister 
and My Sweetheart. Her merry presence is as 
refreshing as the dew drops on the flower, and 
like the flowers themselves she is ever welcome, 
ever cheerirg and always pretty. The hundred 
thousand dollar jewel that scintillates on her 
breast, sparkles not with so kindly a ray as the 
bright little star it adorns. She throws all her 


0 


two acts. There is nodanger of her light being 
dimmed by any of her company. Mr. Pike as 
Allen Fairfax, and Mr. Lewis as Jack V. Mason, 
are not good enough to deserve laudation nor 
yet bad enough to be sat on. They preserve 
a respectable mediucrity, which carries them 
through. Mr. Melville’s make-up and acting in 
the character of Bixby, the loafer, who has been 
soaked in whisky for years, excited much ap- 
plause. He sustains his part excelleatly, and 
in the delirium tremens scene ‘‘sees snakes” in 
such a realistic manner as to bring down the 
house. 



























For Saturday Nwht. 
So near at hand (our eyes o’erlooked its nearness 
Ia search of distant things) 
A dear dream Iny—perchance to grow in dearness 
Had we but felt ite wings 
Astir. The air our very breathing fanned 
It was eo near at hand. 


The unusual brilliancy which met the gaze of 
visitors to the Toronto Opera House this week 
was startling to the regular habitue till he 
found that Manager Shaw had taken advantage 


of nineteenth century civilization, and had sup- Once, many days ago, we almost held it, 


plied his theater with the electric light. The love we so desired, : 
e Bat our shut eyes saw not, and fate dispelled it 
Jolly Kate Castleton did not evidently relish Before our pulses fired 
Saturpay Nicut’s comments on her perform- To flame, and errant fortune bade us stand 
ance last week any too well. When the red- Hand almost touching hand. 


headed poet was belching forth his feelings in 
polysyllabic periods last Saturday evening, 
Kate archly remarked, ‘‘My! doesn’t he talk 


I sometimes think had we two been discerniag— 
The by-path hid away 
From others’ eyes had then revealed its turning 


~ aia Seal ones 





who assume qualities which they do not possess | and engaging appearance, and with her evi- 
always wish te pass as being better than they | dent talent. 
are. There could hardly be a greater error. 
** Wolves in sheep's clothing” has become a 
proverb. They are a numerous and influential 
elass—but there are probably fully as many 
sheep in wolves’ clothing—very ordinary, indif- 
ferent sort of people who make pretensions to 
be adepts in all sorts of vices which they possess, 
ifat all, in a very minor degree. Fresh young 
men think it a fine thing to pose as roues—and 
talk as though there were no depth of de- 
pravity which they had not sounded. How 
they enjoy boasting of the ‘‘terrible tear” 
they have been en and the outrages on pro 
priety and decency they were guilty of, when 
probably a couple of glasses of saloon whisky 
and a whoop or two in a quiet street, when 
they were surs no policeman was in the neigh- 
borhood, was the full extent of their offending ! 
What volumes of experience as to the fair sex 
they affect to possess on the score of their mild 





























charming personality into her acting, and it 
lingers with a pleasing warmth in the hearts 
of every man and woman who comes under its 
influence. Her freedom in speech and action 
seems like the untainted freedom preserved 
from childhood. She kicks and tosses herself 
about with the unconscious grace of a lambkin 
ona sunny hillside, and wears a pretty much 
divided skirt as though she were ‘to the man- 











A few days ago a friend stopped me with a 
piece of music in his hand, and said: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you sing this some time at your church? It is 
lovely.” I looked at it and found Verdi's well- 
known trio from Attila, Te Sol Quest Anima, 
with the words, Praise ye tke Father, etc. 
Now, however good this selection may be 
—and it is good—I have always felt that there 
was a decided incongruity in adapting love 
songs and lovers’ music to sacred words and 
using them in church. Especially is this the 
case as the mass of music written for the sanc- 
tuary, and inspired by proper religious words 
and sentiment, is so great and of such infinite 
variety that no possible reason, save that of 
a weakly, sentimental and vitiated taste, can 
be given for such a debasement. I remem- 
ber some seven years ago in a church in 
Buffalo, hearing a soprano sing the beautiful 
flirtationg with the waiter girls of the cheap hymn Jesus, Lover of my Soul, to the tune of 
restaurant and the occasional exchange of a | When the Swallows Homeward Fly. The 
few words of chaff with some of the syrens of effect on me was ridiculous, for the words of 
the pave! They are fond of assuming a blase, | the secular song would run through my head 
used up demeanor and a cynicism of tone in con- | ** their notes were touched, with a result 


versation as though they had drunkall theexperi- somewhat like the following: ‘Je (when) sus 
(the) Lov (swall) er (ows) of (home) my (ward) 


like Saturpay NieHT?” 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 


A. F. Bradley, business representative of Kate 
Castleton, resigned his position at the close of 


the Toronto engagement last Saturday night. 


Nat Goodwin says that he can play David 
Garrick just as well as any other actor. and he 


promises to prove his statement some day. 


Denman Thompson's mother, who was over 


eighty years of age, died at her home in Swanzy, 


N.H., last week. Mr. Thompson attended the 


funeral on Sunday. 

George H. Jessop, the playwright, contributes 
to the February Scribner the story of an Irish 
outrage, called ‘‘The Emergency Men,” toid 
from the landlord’s point of view. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has signed a 
contract with Daniel Frohman to write asociety 
comedy for the Lyceum Theatre. The play will 
be finished and probably be produced there be- 
fore the close of the season. 


A huge theater party did honor to Nat 
Goodwin when he opened at the Grand Opera 
House on Monday night. It consisted of 1,000 
members of Mecca Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. Goodwin made a speech. 


ence of life and its passions to the very dregs. 
They interlard their conversation with all the soul (fly), and so on, ad nauseam. 
sporting slang they can pick up, and assume 

the airs of knowing ones on the strength of 
hazarding a bet for the drinks ora couple of 
dollars on a baseball match or a boat race. The 
poor silly fellows actually fancy that they pass 


There is, even in Toronto where musical taste 
is after all very good, too much of this weak, 
thoughtless taking up of a secular air, because 
“it is pretty,” and adapting hymn or psalm 

for men of the world, and that people are im- words to it, on account of an unhappy accident 
pressed instead of being simply disgusted by of similarity of meter. If any one is tempted 
their shallow affectation of libertinism and | t° 8ive way to this weakness, let him go to the 
wildness. For they are really very innocent and | ™usic stores where he will find bound samples 
harmless creatures after all, and their stories of | 0f Sacred music in plentiful variety to choose 
their wicked doings are the merest swagger and | ftom. The gentleman who said ‘the devil 
j bombast. Really bad, dangerous men seldom shou'!d not have all the good music” has much 
vaunt their conquests or parade their vices. If | © #nswer for, though I think his phrase was 
they haven't the grace to be ashamed of them rather carelessly constructed. He must have 
they generally have sense enough to see that | ™eant that the church should have some good 
such a course, instead of winning admiration, | ™USic written for it. 
would expose them to the contempt of all whose 
good opinion is worth having. 





Not but what there may be exceptions as in 
all good rules. I have heard the jubilant 
strains of Schumann's Er, Der Herrlichste used 
for Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices, and 
with splendid effect, the more so because there 
was absolutely no impropriety in it. Schu- 
mann wrote the music under the influence 
of a sentiment of glorious joy which was 
more impersonal than sensuous, at all 
events, in its musical expression. Simi- 





QE 
Materials for Future History. 





lt would be interesting to know whether 
any of those in the inner circle of Canadian 
politics and prominent in our social life are 
keeping private diaries or preparing memoirs 


dealing with cabinet secrets and the lives of | larly the prayers and devotional choruses from 
our public men for future publication. In operas, if they are expressive of religious feel- 
English and European politics generally it is a ing, are unobjectionable when wedded to 
mere truism to say that the real nature of proper words. Some years ago there was quite 
events and the motives and secret springs of | ay active discussion on the question of “‘abso- 
action leading to them are much better under- | jyte” music, in which the late Richard Grant 
stood after an interval of half a century has | white took the untenable ground that music 
elapsed than at the time of their oecurrence. was only good and pleasant or the reverse 
fhe publication of volumes of reminiscences, and was not descriptive of emotions . 
diaries and correspondence long after the condits. ~ His opponents very siiaeae 


principal actors have passed from the| had the best of him, thought his strong- 
scene often sheds a flood of light on | og argument, perhaps, was Handel’s Lascia 
matters before inexplicable and changes | ohio pj whose music would be de- 


; ; ianga, 
entirely the popular estimate of leading publie scribed by all hearers as devotional, yet it 
was a love song. But by this very argument 


characters by exposing their motives and dis- 
Stk wrsen meme Uy eee cou co: | inser, tin_ fe memes tens ae a 
; *| difference between devotional and frivolous 
versant with Cabinet secrets and on eonfiden- music, and if the great mass of audit f 
tial terms with the leading Ministers during onitiiien emotion he i re se —. 
: e 4 1earing certain music, that 
the last few years would be of inestimabie music must have a descriptive or bie ti 
value to the future historian, and would reveal character. P tis 
many things which could not be gathered ° 
from the contemporary journals. Almost of Whew! I have drifted into a heavy subject, 
equal interest to posterity would be a record | 4nd shall supply a contrast by stating that the 
i of the impressions and experiences of any | QO. R. are going into burnt cork in May next 
faithful, accurate observer who should jot | With a large chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
down from day to day his impressions of cur- | E. W. Schuch. Messrs. Vogt and Field will 
rent politics and seciety—who should attend | give their Wagner lecture on the 14th at the 
any notable gathering, such, for instance, as the | College of Music, when vocal illustrations of 
receptions given to Lord Stanley or the Board | the maesfro and his predecessors in the same 
of Trade banquet and note the appearance and | direction w./l be given by Mlle. Adele Strauss, 
manner of the leading participants, the by- | Who will sing the great aria from Gluck’s Al- 
play, the thousand-and-one little incidents, sug- | ceste, the cavatina from Oberon, and Elizabeth’s 
gestions and personal details which go to make | Prayer from Tannheeuser, and by Mr, Schuch, 
up acomplete picture of the life and manners | Who will sing the Evening Star aria from Tann- 
of the time. Such a record, while of little | hwuser. 
account to-day, would be warmly appreciated 
fifty or a hundred years hence for the side 
. o 
light it would throw upon history and bio- 
graphy. How much more are we indebted to 
Pepys’ Diary for our knowledge of London 
fashionable life in the days of the Merry 
Monarch than to more pretentious and 
elaborately written volumes? If any Ca. 
nadian author is ambitious of being read The 





* 
The allotment of seats for the Albani concert 
n the 11th, brought out the usual enthusiasts, 
the first of whom arrived at Nordheimer’s door 
at 3.15 on Monday morning. A young friend of 
mine, who put in an appearance at 4.45, was the 
twenty-sixth. It wasa fine bracing morning, 
too, rather snowy in fact ! 

+. 


Philharmonic Society’s performance 
and remembered through coming centur- of Handel's Samson, takes place on the 
ies, he will find here a field much more | 2th inst. Miss Hortense Pierse, a 


likely to yield him posthumous reputation | charmin 
than those of history, fiction or poetry. Even} been en 
a very ordinarily written memoir or diary of | Strauss sustainin ic 

passing events, if characterized by outspoken- | Pierse has a neers a au 08 
ness and close observation, would make its pass and rich quality. The tenor and bass 
author celebrated. It is true that the news- parts are being negotiated for and will be 

papers go much more into detaii as regards placed in worthy hands. At the approachin 

public affairs than formerly, and give currency | concert of Mr. Torrington’s orchestra Mr 
to many personal matters once regarded as Harry M. Field will play a Beethoven concerto. 
outside their sphere. But owing to party bias, | For the next Vocal Society’s concert Mr. 
newspaper testimony will be received with | Haslam is putting forth his best efforts to 


g singer and lovely woman, has 
gaged for the soprano parts, Mlle. 
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or born.” But whatever she wears or whatéver 
she does never trepasses on the demesnes of 
indelicacy. There is nothing more suggestive 
of evil in her wildest prank than there is in the 
romping of a school girl ina hot chase after a 
butterfly. When she wears male apparel we 
lose sight of the woman in the impudent puppy 
of a boy. When on the other hand, she dons 
her skirts, we see only the boy's sister—a twin 


sister at that. i 


Her two plays have already been described 
in SatuRDAY NIGHT, when she appeared here 
last spring. They are like soap bubbles, light, 
bright and amusing. Some new songs, new 
scenery, new dresses and new people are intro- 
duced. Miss Palmer gives us a glimpse of the 
stately days of yore in her Fairy Footsteps, 
which she dances, attired in a gown with a 
train, after the fashion of that other charming 
woman with the wonderful eyes — Rosina 
Vokes. It has been very much the fashiqn of 
late to introduce into every play a brainless 
being, with an ultra-fashionable attire and an 
eyeglass, who takes the character of an English 
dude. This character has been served up to the 
public in all degrees of badness, and has been 
swallowed with relish, or nausea, according to 
the spectator’s appetite. Those who, in play- 
ing this part, have not gone from caricature to 
monstrosity are few. Among them must be 
placed Mr. R. A. Roberts in his presentation of 
Waldcoffer Grosserby in My Brother’s Sister. 
His idiotic ha-ha, his unfailing impecunious- 
ness and his “touch 'em for a fivah,” were 
hilarious in their effect. Miss Carrie Reynolds 
is a woman whose beauty is of the majestic 
type, and she ‘‘looms” like an Amazon beside 
the fairy-like Palmer. The scene where she 
proposes to the little cadet and strains him 
willy-nilly to her capacious bosom is most 
ludicrous. Her work is very well done. The 
other members of the company give an able 


support, a 


Little Miss Palmer has a great head. She 
does some thinking on her own account. 
While in England last summer she conceived 
the idea of getting up a great theatrical exhibi- 
tion, to be held next summer in London. The 
exhibition was to include a reproduction of 
theaters and performances of long ago—in 
Shakespeare’s time for instance. Miss Palmer 
thinks if the old style of stage and costumes— 
often inadequate and out of keeping—were 
faithfully reproduced, that there would be less 
talk about the days of Garrick, Kean and Mrs, 
Siddons being the palmy days of the drama, 
There would also be in the exhibition a collec- 
tion of historic costumes, properties, etc., 
pastoral plays gotten up on a gigantic scale 
and acted by professionals ; also a department 
showing how everything connected with the 
theater, both before and behind the curtain, is 
made and prepared—in fact as much of every- 
thing connected with the drama, past and 
present, as could be scraped together. The 
object was to be a charitable one. I don’t know 
whether the idea will be acted upon or not, 

* 


Mrs. McKee Rankin has been playing at the 
Toronto Opera House in The Golden Giant 
Mine. This drama, portraying life in a mining 
town, is as full of sensation as life in such mer- 
curial communities is usually supposed to be. 
It abounds in those situations where the 
wronged and the down-trodden winds up a 
speech with a flourish worthy of Cicero, and 
appeals to the Dii Majores for sympathy and 
justice, which never fails to come with such 
spontaneity and whole-souled liberality as only 


Mrs. Potter says that the reason she was so 
bad in the last act of Anthony and Cleopatra on 
the first night at Palmer’s was; the overpower- 
ing fatigue to which she had been subjected in 
the course of preparations, 
























































Mrs. Langtry, in the crown and mantle of 
Lady Macbeth, as in the furs of Lina Despard, 
or the white muslin of Pauline, is just what she 
has always been. Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale her infinite—monotony. She 
walks through the part of Lady Macbeth as 
through her other impersonations, with a series 
of gestures, movements and inflexions, care- 
fully, even painfully, learned by heart from her 
elocution coach or her stage manager, without 
the slightest possible trace of individual intelli- 
zence, and not one gleam of real dramatic fire 
or original imagination. Of the wondrous 
depth of feeling, the many-sided force and 
strength of the woman she essayed to paint, it 
is not probable that “rs. Langtry has the 
faintest conception.—Mirror. 


Those rival Shakespearean decorators and 
furnishers, Irving, Anderson, Potter and Lang- 
try are filling the public eye pretty successfully 
just now. Their method of getting to work is 
obvious, and yet, although we are becoming 
somewhat inured to it, its audacity diminishes 
not a whit. 

Mr. Irving began it. He argued that when 
an actor cannot draw by his genius, he can put 
himself amid surroundings that will draw. 
And so the archzologists and commentators 
and painters and carpenters were set to work 
to produce a pictorial ensemble which should 
be so fine that the public would not see any- 
thing else. ‘Tbe scheme worked. There were 
found untold thousands that would overlook 
histrionic deficiency if the scenery possessed 
the required tone and feeling and the lime- 
lights were well managed. 

The ccegency of Mr. Irving's process of rehab. 
ilitating Skakespeare impressed Sister Ander- 
son, and resulted in the cognate efforts which 
have distinguished her professional career 
since she first left these, ber native suores, 
and found in merrie England an atmosphere 
better suited to her tastes and inclinations. 
To show her proud countrymen how much she 
had advanced along the line of the fad, she 
brought us over a revised version of The Win- 
ter’s Tale, with a rare set of costumes and a 
pastoral dance that threw the town into 
ecstasy. But Mrs. Potter's Louisiana soul 
burned to outdo the achievement of her blue- 
grass compatriot. She succeeded. She hung 
Antony and Cleopatra with provocative gauze 
and dazzling jewels; she filled it with incense 
and filagreed it with archaic detail. She dem- 
onstrated, more forcibly than Mr. Irving and 
Miss Anderson ever did, teat lavish expendi- 
ture and sensational adjuncts will produce a 

greater monetary reward in the Shakespearean 
field of operation than histrionic genius and 
ripe scholarship. And now Mrs. Langtry has 
her confident fling at the defenceless Bard, giv- 
ing us Macbeth a grands frais. 8 

Shakespeare legitimately produced, with 
capable actors, formerly spelled ruin. Under 
the new regime of scenic and costumic fuss and 
feathers it spells somethirg quite the opposite. 
There is ouly one satisfactory result connected 
with the nascent cult, So long as frocks and 








To us, nor led astray 
Our footeteps, guiding us into love's land 
That lay so near ot hand. 
















































































So near at hand, dear heart, could we have kaowa it, 
Thro’out those dreamy hours, 

Had either loved, or leving, had we shown it, 
Responee had sare been ours, 

We did not know that heart could heart command, 
Love was 60 near at hand. 


What then availed the red wine’s subtle glisten ? 
We passed it blindly by, 
And now what profit that we wait and listen 
Each for the other’s heart beat? Ah! the ory 
Of love o’erlooked still lingers, you and I 
Sought Heaven afar, we did not understand 
‘Twas then so near at hand. 
E. Pavine Jonnsen. 


Twilight. 


For Saturday Night. 
The pine trees are casting long shadows, 
The lark is now singing ‘‘ good-night, 
And the world seems almost forsaken 
In the hush of the dim twilight. 


The setting sun in ite glory 
Shoots upward ite last bright ray, 
Then darkness comes over the valleys, 
At the close of another day. 


And I think of the glorious angels, 
In their glistening robes of white, 

And how God says that in heaven 
There shall evermore be light. 


From over the tops of the mountains, 
Looking into the brooklets nigh, 

The angels’ twinkling ‘ forget-me-note” 
Peep out from the cloudless sky. 


And the rays of the mellow moonlight 
Seem to whisper the sweet word ‘‘ peace,” 
Like the sound of an angel singing 
The song that shall never cease. 
January 21. Baarnics Het. 


The Cow Pasture. 


I see the harsh, wind-ridden, eastward hill, 
By the red cattle pastured, blanched with dew ; 
The small, moseed hillocks where the clay gets through ; 
The grey webs woven on milkweed tops at will. 
The sparse, pale grasses flicker, and are still. 
The empty flats yearn seaward. All the view 
Is naked to the horizon's utmost blue ; 
And the bleak spaces stir me with strange thrill. 


Not in perfection dwells the subtler power 
To pierce our mean content, but rather works 
Thro’ incompletion, and the need that irke,— 
Not in the flower, but effort toward the flower. 
When the want stirs, whea the soul’s cravings urge, 
The strong earth strengthens, and the olean heavens 
purge. Cuaries G. D. Rosarts. 





In Armor. 


If temptation be resisted 

And weakness be defied, 

If I hold to right and honor 

Though my soul be sorely tried, 

If I keep me true from falsehood, 

If I hold me free from shame, 

If my best strength be enlisted 

On the side of honest fame— 

Shall I praise me for my choosing? 

Shall I think myself am strong ? 

Shall I laud me for refusing 

All the sweets that go with wrong? 

Not mine own the strength I’m using, 

This the thought that safely mailed me, 

This that held when courage fviled me: 
“ There are those that love and trust me 

And I eannot give them pain!” 





RB. V.8. 


The Culprit Flower. 


The daisy stood in the n.eadow with her innocent up-turned 
face, 

Kissed by the wind and the fostering sun and endowed by 
them with grace. 

The strong wind gave her snow-white hands and the sun a 
golden crown; 

The cool earth gave her a resting-place, the zephyr a bed of 
down ; 

The light rain lent her a freeh green robe, the dew-draps 
many a gem; 

The spider brought ker a gossamer wrap to preserve her 
delicate stem ; 

The honey-bee brought her the latest news with a sip of 
honey-dew ; 

And the bluebirds stopped for a friendly chat as over the 
fields they flew. 

She loved them all, she loved them well, till one day a but- 





terfly came, 

And with his countless caressing ways he set her heart 
aflame. 

Whenever he fluttered a little way, ‘‘Oh come, come back!’ 
she cried 


Whenever he lingered out of her sight she drooped and 
pined and sighed. 

At last he left her; in shame and despair she hung her deli- 
cate head, 

And moaned and whispered the whole day long, ‘‘Oh, I 
would that I were dead |" 

The rain beat hard on her fragile form, the zephyr came but 


very considerable reservations, and moreover, 
the journalistic code, though relaxed, pre- 
vents the free and unreserved treatment of 
social and private affairs which the diarist 
writing for publication after the lapse of many 
years can treat of freely. 


have the society appear in the most im- 
pressive light, and Mr. Edward Fisher is 
hard at work with the Choral Society for 
its performance of the Creation, for which I 
understand ;Mr. Slocum, a promising young 
tenor from Buffalo, has been engaged. Miss 


the gods ‘are capable of. The play has been 
trimmed up for the better since it was here 
last winter. Mrs. McKee Rankin has an 
exceHent conception of her part, but is getting 
rather ponderous for the sehool-girl act. She 
appears to much more advantage in the last 





tude, watchfulness, are the elements out of 
which this kind of joy is formed. 





furbelows and paint and canvas continue to to cry, 
make dramatic mediocrity acceptable to the | With a mocking laugh, as he went his way, ‘Good-bye, dear 
public fancy, the Master's works will not fall love, good-bye !” 
into a condition of innocuous or any other sort | Her golden crown was withered away by the burning scorn 
of desuetude. No one will deny that Mrs. Pot- of the oun; 
ter's Antony and Cleopatra is a more intellectual 7 _ - cig end hee quanmer Slende tell em hes 
entertainment than Mr. Hoyt’s Brass Monkey, : 
while it is incontrovertible that Mrs, rete _ — ee cree Se ae ee 
Macbeth reaches to a higher plane of excellence | And the wind ina fury of rage and grief called up a terrib‘e 
than Mr. Rice’s Evangeline.— Dramatic. storm. 
The hapless daisy bowed her head to the taunts of the piti- 

The delights of thought, of truth, of work, lose biaat, 
and of well-doing will not descend upon us like ant — that ence pare tess vemained to the 
the dew upon the flower without effort of our | wren morning came in pitying mood the wind came back 
own. Labor, perseverance, self-denial, forti- to atone, 


But the daisy lay with her pale face turned whither her love 
had flown. Fiorasca B. Paarr. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 











Noted People. 


fhe Emperor of Germany receives a salary of 
$750,000, and wants it increased to a million. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward is said to be writing 
another novel. Will she be so kind as to let us 
recover from Robert Elsmere before she pub- 
lishes another religious work? 

Rutherford B, Hayes now figures as a littera- 
teur, and is said to be one of the most assidu- 
ous readers of good books inthe country. He 
is particularly well informed on gallinaceous 
subjects. 

The Empress Frederick is a most accomplished 
player of both the violin and the guitar, and not 





a day passes but she amuses herself for an hour 


ortwo with one of those instruments, which 
aceompany her everywhere. 


The household of the Emperor of China is to 
eonsist of five hundred persons, including 


thirty fan-bearers, thirty umbrella-bearefs, 


thirty physicians and surgeons, seventy-five 
chief cooks, and sixty 


astrologers, seven 
priests. 


Mr. Frederick Villiers, the war correspondent, 


has the original cocked hat the Duke of Wel- 
lington wore at the battle of Waterloo. This is 
a relie that he is very proud of, and many a 
museum would give a small fortune, or even a 


Aarge one, for it. 

Mr. Edison says: ‘‘Undoubtedly the next 
great discovery will be some method of getting 
electricity from coal direct witout the inter- 
vention of boilers to make steam, steam driven 
engines to run dynamos, which in their turn, 
with the intervention of magnetism, do work, 
whether in operating motors or in making 
light.” 

Lord Wolseley’s illness is of old standing. 
He contracted it in the Burmah war of 1851. 
Lord Wolseley has done most of his hardest 
work at times of great physical suffering. In 
the Crimean war he lost one eye through the 
bursting of a shell. He suffered severely from 
inflammation of the other in the Nile cam- 
paign. 

An Irish private soldier named Patrick 
Mulvaney has given to the world the following 
glimpse of the character of England's only gen- 
eral: ‘Ach, to the divil wid yer Wolseley!” 
he observes; ‘‘he’s a ramblin’, incoharent sort 
ava beggar, wid wan oi on the Quane an’ the 
Cvort, an’ the other on his blissid silf, ever- 
lastinly playin’ Saysar and Alexandrier rolled 
into a lump.” 

Labouchere: is evidently no admirer of 
Macaulay. In a recent number of 7ruth he 
says: “I am to'd that I ought to admire 
Macaulay. But, alas! Ican't. All young peo- 
ple, and all half-educated people, swear by him. 
They say he makes his meaning 80 plain. Yes, 
undoubtedly he does. But then he does not 
mean much, and there is nothing that might 
not have been meant by his own (so frequently 
trotted out) schoolboy.” 

**Ouida” (Mile. La Comtess La Ramee) is out 
against women’s clubs as demoralizing and 
injurious to home conditions and duties, Mlle. 
La Ramee is not quite the person from whom 
such very high-Hown domesticity was to be 
expected. During the many years she lived at 
the Langham Hotel, she used to hold a levee 
every evening in the public parlor, of which she 
was the presiding goddess, her pallid face, long 
black ringlets and «esthetic costume marked 
her as an eccentric genius, and the very last 
thing an observer would suspect her of would 
be any very earnest leanings to domestic 
felicity ; in fact, a vainer woman was never 
met, and vain women are not searce—at the 
Langham. 

The Memorial Cathedral, Corpus Christi, 
which is being erected by the Jenkins heirs on 


Mt. Royal and Townsend streets in Baltimore,’ 


which is the center of the wealth and fashion of 
Roman Catholicism in America, is, although 
still far from completion, in a condition that 
suggestsits future magnificence. [tis being built 
im memory of Robert Jenkins and his wife by 
their children and grandchildren at a cost of 
half a million dollars. Another lavish expendi- 
ture is being made by Miss Mary Garrett, sister 
of the unfortunate Robert Garrett. She is 
building a preparatory school to enter students 
at Bryn Mawr College. It will be a fine build- 
ing of brown stone and pressed brick, several 
stories high, and will cost $200,000. 


Now and then a caller who visits the White 
House catches a glimpse of Mrs. Cleveland at 
ithe other end of the vista made by the corridors 
‘that separate the executive offices from the, 
private portion of the house. She is calling to 
the servants in her cheery voice or singing little 
snatches of some favorite song. Half a dozen 
little English ballads constitute her repertory ; 
and a lady friend who has seen much of her says 
that, though her voice is entirely untrained, it 
is a positive pleasure to hear her sing *‘ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” or ‘Sallie in Our Alley.” As 
Mrs. Cleveland has been singing about the 
White House as merrily since the election as 
before, it is safe to say her spirits are not gpeatly 
depressed even though she may feel the disap- 
pointment natural to any young woman who 
has filled the place of ‘‘ first lady of the land” 
for three years, and must now give way toa 
successor. ; 

A writer in a New York paper says: ‘I have 
heard of many ridiculous feats being performed 
while their trators were under the mellow 
influence of hus, but I cannot remember 
any such foolhardy performance as that which 
was seen at the Essex County Toboggan Club's 
shute on Friday afternoon. Mrs. J. P. More- 
house of Orange Valley ani Miss Jennie Mul- 
‘ford of Newark, being out fer a tour on their 
-eycles, arrived at the club's slide and proceeded 
to work their way up. Finding this impossible 
‘they concluded to walk up and coast down the 
«chute on their wheels. This they did, for- 
tunately without accident. The slides are 1,300 
feet long, very steep in parts, and only three 
feet wide. The slightest swerve would have 
caused an upset, in which case either death or 
crippling for life would have surely been the 
fate of the daring cyclists. The pace was ter- 
rific, I am told, and my informant also says 
that the ladies were heartily congratulated 
upon their ‘ pluck.’ However praiseworthy the 
sort of courage that would prompt such a fool- 
hardy feat may have appeared to the persons 
who witnessed it, I consider that the club 
mmembers who permitted the performance were 


greatly to blame for allowing the ladies to risk 
their lives,” 


A New York writer says: I cannot say I am 
surprised to see young Mr. John C. Klein fig- 
uring in Samoa as a friend and adviser of King 
Mataafa, upholding the natives in their armed 
resistance to German oppression, and in other 
ways acting the role of a foreign visitor of dis- 
tinction in that troubled clime, I remember 
Mr. Klein very well as an American journalist. 
It was in Chicago that I met him, and I recall 
him asa young man of a happy-go-lucky, not to 
say @ dare-devil disposition. He was alwaysa 
good deal of a wanderer, oscillating with ease 
and frequency between Denver and San Fran- 
ciso, Chicago and New York. His “copy” was 
always welcome, so far as I could see, in the 
newspaper offices that he visited ; for he was a 
bright writer in those days, and worked with 
industry and zeal wherever he happened to find 
himself. He was openhanded with his money, 
and could lose a month’s pay at roulette with 
the same equanimity that he could rake ina 
hundred on the horse he backed in the Ameri- 
can Derby. At one time he was credited with 
having inherited a legacy of $15,000, but the 
impecunious friends who were so noisy in their 
congratulations, waited in vain for the money 
to materialize. When Mr. Klein last disap 
peared from the west there was not, I believe, 
asoul who could hazard a guess as to where he 
would hop up next. This is my reason for fail- 
ing to experience surprise at his appearance in 
Samoa as a warrior and counsellor of the King, 
and I see that the World, with its happy and 
laudable custom of claiming everything in 
sight, loses no time in conferring upon Mr. 
Klein through its columns full credentials as 
its correspondent in Samoa! 





Varsity Chat. 


The meetings of the Literary Society this year 
have been characterized by perhaps more than 
ordinary enthusiasm. There appears to be an 
entire lack of that indifference to proceedings 
on the part of a portion of the society which has 
been observed in past years, and is commonly 
observed in all societies. This removes a great 
barrier from the way of timid beginners. 

* 





But a dangerous tendency has manifested it- 
self. Apparently it is the determination of cer- 
tain gentlemen to make their remarks superfi- 
cially interesting at the expense of common 


sense, 
* 


Indeed on one occasion the chairman, after 
declaring the debate open, remarked that it 
was hoped that gentlemen who spoke on the 
subject would do so either on the affirmative 
or negative, with doing which, owing to the 
buffoonery indulged in, one would sometimes 


hesitate to charge them. 
oe 


While this sort of thing was confined to one 
or two it was regarded asa huge joke and we 
all laughed. But when we find acrop of begin- 
ners (beginners among beginners, for we are 
all beginners) following in the tracks of their 
elders it is time for public opinion to call a halt. 
Mixed metaphors. 


This is no sermon. We are all more or less 
guilty. Iam merely pointing out for the com- 
mon benefit the society's danger. 

. 


Class societies are all the rage. The matter 
will, I understand, be taken up after conversat. 
by the third year, which has no doubt of its 
ability to whitewash any baseball team the 
seniors can place in the field. ’Rah, ’rah, '90. 

* 


The multiplicity of sub-committee notices on 
the bulletin board bespeaks the progress of 
preparations for the conversazione in February. 
The convener of the decoration committee 
displaye his artistic sense in a notice done in 


blue and red. ‘ 


Mr. Dale's indisposition, which has continued 
for a considerable time, is matter for sincere 
regret. He hopes to resume lectures shortly. 
We shall be glad tosee him. 


By a recent vote ot the Literary Society, a 
large quantity of journalistic rubbish, in the 
shape of country newspapers, was ordered to 
be piled up in a heap to make way for duplicate 
copies of the Mail, Empire, World and Globe. 
The rural literature aforementioned is sent 
free, otherwise it would have followed the 











Telegram and News into oblivion. NEMO. 
A Mystery Solved. 
For Saturday Night. 
=. 
oo 
{ & = WAY down in the coun- 
Le try a somnolent vill- 
| Reclines at the base of a 
sheltering hill, 


And there lives a maiden, 
tall, graceful and slen- 
der, 

In @ cottage romantic 
beside an old mill. 

S80 wistfully yearning, 
her bright eyes look 
out from 

A face pale and shapely 
as old Grecian art, 

And the sighs that break 
forth from her unwill- 
ing lips tell 

Of something thas sad- 


dene her innocent 
heart. 

Long, long has she 
waited; the summer 
departed, 


The autumn leaves fell and the crystalline snow 

Brought the glad Christmas season with good cheer and 
presente, 

But Santa Claus’ gifts have not banished her woe. 

Does she seek an epistle from long absent lover, 

When each Saturday eve to the post she doth hie? 

No, she’s waiting to see in the paper the poem 


She sent in to Sarurpay Niaut last July. Van. 





Time Flies with Hens. 


* Time spent with poultry,” says the Agri- 
culturist, ‘is we spent.” et your life it is. 
A man can spend more time in an hour trying 
to drive a yearling hen through a gate eighteen 
feet wide than he can spend in a week sawing 
wood. And then she won't go through: the 
gate, after all, although it is wide open. She 
will either fly over the fence alongside of it or 
break her back trying to scratch under it. 


The Waltz is Still Ahead. 


‘* What is the most popular dance this sea- 
son ¢” repeated the Professor, raising his eye- 
brows in mild but polite surprise. ‘‘Why, the 
waltz, to be sure. There is never ‘anything 
most popular but the waltz. It has held a pre- 
eminent position in social entertainment al- 
most from the time it was first introduced. 
There are other dances which the accomplished 
gentleman or lady inust know, but the waltz 
comes first in order of learning and first in 
order of importance.” 








ABOUT TO BEGIN. 


‘*The waltz,” he said “ originated, as perhaps 
you know, in Bohemia, and it is frequently 
styled the German national dance. Just when 
it arose it is difficult of course to say, but it 
was some time in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. It was discovered by the 
French and English early in this century, and 
made instant progress into popularity all over 
the civilized world. We begin with that in 
teaching our students for two reasons: First, 
perhaps, because it is the one thing the student 
is most ambitious to learn, and, as arule, you 
know society people are not much inclined to 
go through a long season of dry and routine 
exercises, as piano students have to, before 
they reach the practice of the thing they ulti- 
mately wish to master. The second reason, 
which is the better one from the point of view 
of the terpsichorean artist, is that a good waltz 
step cultivates the grace of movement and com- 
mand of the limbs which is essential to good 
dancing of any variety. I can imagine that 
one may begin with the contra dances, such as 
the Virginia reel and the simpler quadrilles, 
and go through the evolutions required by 
them in perfect form. Yet, if this were the 
case, when he came to take up the waltz 
he would be just as badly of as if he 
were a novice, with the single exception that 





THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY. 


he would have learned to pose well when not 
in motion. The fact is, however, that few peo- 
ple who begin with the square dances learn to 
do them well. If you were ever ata country 
ball you have only to remember the styles in 
vogue there to see the truth of this. Your 
country gentleman, who doubtless takes as 
much delight in dancing as the most cultivated 
member of the Four Hundred, is full of life 
and energy, and is all action, regardless of 
grace. Ina crude way his movements are 
rhythmical, but there is no uniformity in the 
steps he takes, and a dozen differeat steps may 
be in use during tbe same dance by as many 
different people. Such a man, accustomed to 
holding his hands behind his back and keeping 
up a light shuffle at every bar of the music, or 
even cavorting about the room more violently, 
would cut a rather sorry figure in the society 
waltz, even granting that he knew something 
about the movements. So, as I say, it is the 
best thing to begin with the waltz, because 
there we cultivate that grace which is neces- 
sary to all society behavior. The man who has 
learned to waltz well will find all other dances 
and all other behavior easy matters to acquire.” 

** What is the first thing taught?” 

‘““We begin with a gentlemanly or ladylike 
pose, and show the pupil how to stand correctly 
while waiting for that bar of the music to 
sound which will be his cue for beginning to 
dance. The initial pose is, of course, very 
natural and easy to learn, though it is fre- 
quently a somewhat difficult matter to impress 
upon the pupil that he or she must not crook 
the elbow or raise the hands above that point 
where they naturally lie when clasped. Your 
awkward waltzer takes the lady's hand ina 
firm grip and raises it to about the level of his 
face, and with his other arm he either grasps 
her tight about the waist or seizes hold of her 
elbow and starts out on a dance as if he were a 
fish, with fins on each side fully extended. All 
this is wretched. The lady’s hands should rest 
lightly upon his arm just below the shoulder, 
and his hand should just touch the back of her 
waist. When we have impressed this rule 
upon the pupil, the next thing is to learn the 
step. This is to be taught by imitation, of 
course, and the only general pceint that I can 
give about it without giving a lesson outright 
is that in making the step the toe should not 
be turned in. It is the mistake made by all 
dancers who are careless, or who have been 
poorly taught.” 


Judge Haliburton. 





The author of The Clockmaker or Sayin 


and Doin 
1796, and educated at King’s College, Windsor, N.S. 


of Sam Slick of Slickville was born in 
e studied law, and was called to the bar 


in 1820. His industry and ability earned him promotion, first to the Chief Justiceship of the 


much as a passable memoir of him being prepared b 
whom he moved. He had no literary executor, no clique to battle for his opinions, no frien 

even to collect and edit his scattered works, which have been left to make their own way. The 
books have had to hustle for themselves, the opinions to be used by those who could understand 
and appreciate them. Now at length, although Mr. Crofton modestly disclaims the toil and 


honors of a biographer, we have to announce the ap 
The Haliburton club, of Windsor, N.S., have arranged with Mr. F. Blake 


study of Haliburton. 


Crofton, provincial librarian, to reson his Stud 


work engaged the attention of the Nova Scotia 
with great acceptance. 


Haliburton’s work.” 





Common Pleas and next to the 
position of Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, is Clockmaker 
was originally written in the 
form of sketches to a news- 
aper. In politics he was a 
nservative, and late in life 
represented a constitueney in 
the English House of Commons, 
His death took place in 1865, 

A writer in St. John (N.B.) 
Progress, under the heading A 
New Book on Judge Halibur- 
ton, says :— 

“The title of this article 
might seem to imply that 
works on the subject of the 
Clockmaker were common, In 
80 far as it does so it is a mis- 
nomer. Excepting a paragraph 
in the Encyclo ia Britan- 
nica, a confused and mislead- 
ing table in Morgan's Biblio- 
theca Canadensis, fugitive 
allusions in contemporary liter- 
ature, and, within the last a 

ears, news r reports o 
== lectures, definite information 

.. about Judge Haliburton is very 
scarce. Probably no man who 
~.. has made his mark in the liter- 
ature of his country so strong 
and sure as Haliburton has 

ained less than he from the 
abors of editor, critic and bio- 


erapher. 

“Haliburton has been dead 
wellon to a quarter of a cen- 
tury without anything like so 
any of those who knew him an — 


arance within a few weeks of a competent 


of Haliburton, The Man and Writer, which 
istorical Society on two evenings last winter 


This is no off-hand performance, but a carefully matured estimate of 





‘“* What happens if the toe is turned in in 
making the step?” 

**Merely that you step upon your partner’s 
foot. See here,” and with this the professor 
went to a wardrobe and took out a pair of low 
dancing shoes of expensive pattern. ‘‘ These,” 
he said, ‘‘are what I wear when I am teaching 
beginners, and I call your attention to the way 
in which they have been bruised.” 

The shoes looked as if somebody had set 
them upon the floor and stamped upon them 
and kicked them, so as to put a scratch or 
bruise upon every part of their surface. 

‘* All these wounds,” continued the professor, 
‘*were made by the clumsy dancers, who would 
insist upon turning the toe in as they took the 
steps. You may imagine that I have had some 
severe knocks, but I manage to stand it as long 
as the shoes do. If the dancer simply steps 
straight forward he will never stumble or in- 
jure his partner's foot. Another thing that 
never happens with good waltzers is the colli- 
sion of the knees. By the necessities of the 
dance your knees are almost touching those of 
your partner; yet if you understand how to 


take the steps she will never be conscious that ; 


either you or herself has anything like a knee. 
This excellent feature of a perfect waltz can 
never be acquired if the dancer persists in 
bending his knees during either the initial pose 





or any portion of the dance. So many men 
seem to think that it adds a certain springi- 
ness to their motions if they bend the legs 
more or less during the dance. The fact is the 
spring of the waltz should come entirely from 
the muscles of the lower leg, and the bend of | 
the knees only adds awkwardness to the move- 


ments.” 


by his first wife, an aim, which, though he did 
not know it at the time, was robbed of all 
possibility of realization by his second marri- 
age. His business as the European representa- 
tive of the New York Life Insurance Company 
was a very lucrative one, and he spent his 
money lavishly. A certain unseemly haughti- 
ness was the only drawback to his being 
universally liked. His sudden marriage, eight 
or nine years ago, to the woman who was 
undoubtedly the cause of his untimely death, 
came as a crushing surprise to all his friends. 
What appeared strangest of all was that he,a 
man of the world, more or less a traveler him- 
self and always in the current of passing events, 
should have been ignorant of what more than 
three-fourths of hisown world had long known, 
namely, that the woman was but a grade 
better than the most common of her sex, and 
that the history of her intrigues that lacked 
even the redeeming element of romance, had 
extended over years, 

That Homans was ignorant of his wife’s past 
was a fact. It was not, however, as has been 
stated, any particular act ofa scandalous nature 
after their marriage that first opened his eyes 
to what she really was. One can scarcely im- 
agine a less welcome, or in fact a more painful, 
service to render a friend than that of inform- 
ing him that the woman he has made his wife 
is unworthy, but it was in this way that 
Homans first learned of the shadow that was 
to cloud his life until its gloomy end. One day 
on the Boulevard he met an old friend from 


| New Orleans, a gentleman who was a frequent 


visitor to Europe, and who knew almost every- 
body and everything connected with American 
life abroad. Homans invited him to dinner. 


“ Are good dancers able to avoid actual col- | The gentleman had never met the present wife, 


} 


lision with other couples during a ball?” 

“Not always. 
the number of couples dancing, and somewhat 
upon the watchfulness of the gentleman. But | 


and before seeing her had no idea of her iden- 


It depends very largely upon | tity. On his arrival at Homans’ house he was 


presented to her. A glance was sufficient. He 
recognized her as one whom he and hundreds 


in a crowded bsiiroom, be the parties ever so | of others had long known as an adventvress of 


careful, it is almost impossible to avoid some | 





MISMANAGED, 
No serivus results may follow, how- | 


collisions. 
ever, such as a complete upsetting of one or 
other of the parties, unless one or both are ex- 





ceedingly careless and awkward.” 

‘*Are there any new forms of the waltz in 
vogue this season?” 

‘** None that can be described. As new pieces 
of music are composed, each academy or pro- 
fessor may invent some little variation to suit 
himself, but as a rule it may be said that the 
waltz proper remains the same from one sea- 
son to saother. It is not like the square 
dances, where there are certain evolutions to 
go through, but it may be danced continuously 
or left off at the will of the performer.” 





Harry Homans’ Death. 


From Paris comes the story of a sad death so 
like that of the Englishman, Barber, at the 
Fall recently, and the ‘“‘woman in it” so 
analogous to her who was the cause of it and 
who has just been acquitted of bigamy, that 
it will bear reprinting, conveying as it does a 
warning to both men and women who think 
they ‘‘dare do as they like.” 

The story of Harry Homans’ death in Paris, 
and of the last few wretched months of his 
life was sad enough; but, after all, the fault 
was his own, as I believe it would be that of 
any man who, knowing the world well, would 
in a moment of infatuation, take to him- 
self a wife concerning whose character and 
antecedents he was too blind to make 
inquiry. I knew Homans well; a handsomer 
man never appeared en Broadway or on 
the boulevards, nor a prouder or more ambi- 
tious one. The chief aim of his life seemed to 
be social distincticn for himself and the children 





the semi-declasse type, whose early life had 
been spent in his own city, and whose subse- 
quent career was the next thing to common 
history. The surprise or shock of the recog- 
nition so unnerved him, that, whether really ill 
or not, he withdrew under pretense of indis- 
position before dinner was served. 

Next day Homans cailed on this gentleman, 
wearing a most troubled and half-desperate 
look. ‘‘——,” said he, ‘‘you are an old friend : 
for God's sake tell me the secret of all this. 
You are but one among many others. Every- 


| body seems to decline the hospitality of my 


house. Others have come and gone as suddenly 
as you did. I must know what it means, and 
you must tell me.” After some moments of 
hesitation the gentleman replied, ‘* You demand 
it, and as an old friend I will speak. Can it be 
possible that you are ignorant of your wife’s 
identity and past?” He then proceeded to tell 
him her history, and to point out why his 
friends had so long shunned the household thus 
presided over. The revelatiows, as may be read- 
ily understood, nearly drove iomans mad, and, 
being fully assured of their correctness, it was 
from this hour that his first thoughts of a sepa- 
ration dated, and not, as has been related, from 
his discovery of some escapade in Switzerland. 
But it all ended in his death. 
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WITCH 


Or, THE SECRET 


HAZEL; .- 


OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 


Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” ““Brownie’s Triumph,” “ The Forsaken,Bride,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—CoNTINUED. 


At the sound of that familiar air the young 
gentleman below glanced up at her with a 
smile, took off his hat, and bowed in response 
to this musical recognition of his nationality. 

Then he, too, gave a start and changed color, 
while Belle, with another cry of pleasure, 
bounded forward with outstretched hand, 
exclaiming : ; 

“Why, Mr. Osborn! where did you come 
from?” , 

‘*From the sweet land of liberty, of course, 
Miss Belle,” he — clasping her hand cor- 
dially and raising his hat again. 

‘“ Why, how could you?—I did not know—I 
thought——” ; 

Belle stammered, blushed crimson, then 
stopped in confusion, as she found that she 
was thinking aloud. 

The young man laughed lightly, although an 
expression of bitterness curled his lips. 

“*You thought that, since I was only a poor 
clerk in Macy’s, I could ill afford a trip abroad ; 
least jof all to come to high-toned, expensive 
Brighton to idle away my time,” he said, smil- 
ingly, completing her sentence for her. 

“Why, yes—I did think just that,” Belle con- 
fessed with refreshing frankness, “for you 
used to tell me that you were very poor after 
your father died, and it was discovered that he 
had lost all his money, I was very sorry for 
you then, Mr. Osborn. 

“Thank you, Miss Belle; I believe you were 
sincerely so, and almost the only one of all my 





separated in the panic. 
me into the carriage with them and afterward 
to some friends of her, where she took refuge, 
and where for weeks she advertised in different 
papers trying to find my parents. But nobody 
ever came to claim me, and she finally conclud- 
ed that they must have perished in the flames. 
Mamma had lost her own little girl only the 
year before, and so she adopted me in her place, 
and has been the dearest mother to me that 
ever lived. I do not, of course, remember much 
about that dreadful time, and I can hardly 
realize that I do not really belong to her, for I 
love her with my whole heart—every bit as 
well as if she were my very own.” 

Belle drew a spasmodic breath as her friend 
concluded, while her face was very pale and 
her eyes big with repressed excitement. ; 

bs a in that Chicago fire, too,” she said, 
*fan lees” * 

“You!” exclaimed Marie, in turn astonished. 

** Yes, but of course I do not remember any- 
thing about it, for I was only a baby. Mamma 
was visiting there with my sister and me, and 
it was only a little while after papa died, and 
she could tell you what a dreadful time it was. 
The fire came upon us like a hurricane, in the 
middle of the night, and we had only time to 
hurry out of the house before it was in flames. 
Mamma seized me in her arms and shrieked to 
the nurse, who was in the next room, to bring 
my sister. She says that they all left the house 


| together, but. in the hurrying, rushing crowd 


the nurse and my sister got separated from the 
rest of the family, and no one ever knew what 


Mamma says they took 


fair weather friends who did not —_—— the | became of them.” 

cold shoulder. I have always regarded youas! «i what!” cried Marie, in a voice of horror, 
my kind-hearted little sympathizer. I am not | “were they killed?” 

sure, however, but that it was a good thing to 


have the gilded props pulled from beneath me,” 
he continued, cynically; “it at least proved 
who were my true friends, and threw me upon 
my own resources. I hope,” he added, more 
earnestly, * that I shall be a better man all my 
life for it.” 

‘* But was it all a mistake?” questioned 
Belle, with more of curiosity than regard for 
etiquette. ‘‘ Have you got your money back 
again?” 

**No: the failure of the house of Osborn was 
no mistake; it was a genuine one—a stern 
reality,” he answered; ‘‘ but I was fortunate 
enough to have an old bachelor uncle, some- 
where on the other side of the world, who— 
though I never saw him—left all his money to 
his hair-brained nephew, simply because he 
happened to be named for him.” 

“Oh, wasn’t that just splendid!” cried Belle 
with hearty sympathy ; ‘‘and I only hope that 
he had piles of it.” 

Again the young man laughed, for her girlish 
curiosity and genuine enthusiasm and good 
will amused him immensely. 

“How are your mother and sister?” she 
added, suddenly remembering to inquire for 
them. 

**My mother is dead, Miss Belle, and Nellie 
is married,’ he replied, with an involuntary 
sigh. 

**And that leaves you all alone,” she re- 
marked, regretfully. ‘‘Iam sorry. But you'll 
come to call upon us, won't you, Mr. Osborn, 
before you leave Brighton?” | 

‘Yes, thank you, lintend to do so. I hope 
that Mrs. and Miss Stewart are both well.’ 

‘**Yes, mamma and Helena are always well. 


We live at Crescent Villa, and you can easily | 
But—you were going out fishing,” she | 


find it. 
interposed, as the old sailor, his companion, 

seemed to be growing impatient of delay, ‘“‘and 

I must not keep you. Be sure you come to see 

us soon; it seems good to meet a friend from 

home.” 

“Th wat you again, my little friend; it is 
certainly very pleasant to me to receive such a 
hearty greeting in a strange land,” replied Mr. 
Osborn, his eyes lighting with real pleasure at 
her outspoken cordiality. 

Then he bade her good-morning, and turned 
to follow his companion to their boat, which 
lay at the landing only a few steps below. 

‘“*I think he is just as nice as he can be,” 
Belle said, as she went back to her friend. 

**Who is he?” Marie asked. 

‘“A gentieman from New York where we 
used to live. His father was thought to be very 
rich a few years ago, but he died very suddenly, 
and everybody was amazed to find that his | 
wealth was adelusion. But young Mr. Osborn 
was so brave about it that I just wished he had 
been my brother, so that I could have shown 
people how proud I wasof him. He gave up 
everything, even to his own diamond studs, and 
then, to support his mother and sister, went 
as a bookkeeper into Macy’s—that’s a great | 
store something like Peter Robinson's in Lon- 
don. But people who had made a pet of him 
when he was rich dropped him, all of a sudden, 
as if he had committed an outrage against 
society, instead of being the grandest, noblest 
fellow among them all. I don’t understand 
things,” Belle continued, with a disconsolate 
sign; ‘‘somehow the world seems all wrong; 
people who don’t amount to anything of them- 
selves, but who have lots of money are bowed 
down to asif the universe couldn’t exist with- 
out them; when some one like Mr. Osborn, 
who is really worth a hundred of them, is shut 
out in the cold for being poor. Then just think 
of dear Hazel, who is innocent as a baby of any 
wrong ; but because she happens to be a poor 
girl, with hardly any friends to defend her, no- 
body will believe what she says, and she may 
have to go to prison, and be robbed of the only 
treasure tiat she possesses, besides. Oh, | 
dear!” and the young girl sighed heavily as if | 
she was discouraged trying to solve these | 
troublesome problems of life. 

‘*I feel very sorry for Miss Gay,” Marie 
remarked, thoughtfully, ‘‘and I believe if 
mamma had known of her trouble she would | 
have tried to do something to help her, for she 
thinks that she is very lovely.” 

“Isn't it a strange story about her being 
rescued from that sinking vessel, and never 
being able to find out to whom she belongs ?” 
questioned Belle, for whom Hazel’s romantic 
history possessed infinite charms. 

““Y-es,” Marie returned, thoughtfully, * but 
not more strange than——” 

**Than what?” demanded Belle. 

Marie searched her friend's face earnestly for 
a moment before replying, then she said : 

**T would like to tell you something, Belle, 
that I have never yet told any one, but it Isa 
secret, and I should not like you to speak of it 
to any one else.” 

** Indeed, I would not, Marie,” Belle returned 
looking both interested and surprised. 

“Well, then,” Marie resumed, ‘* Miss Gay’s 
history is no more strange than my own, for 
mamma saved me from perhaps a worse fate 
even than she was rescued from,” 

‘*“Why, what do you mean, Marie Earles.- 
court,’ demanded Belle, sitting erect and re- 
garding her friend in astonishment, ‘ aren’t 
you Mrs, Earlescourt’s own daughter?” 

*“No; Ido not even know my own name.” 

“Why! why! why!” said Belle, breathlessly. 

‘*T suppose, since you are an American, that 
you have heard about the dreadful Chicago 
fire.” Marie remarked, inquiringly. 

“Yes, indeed ; and, oh !——”’ Belle began, ex- 
citedly, but her friend went on: 

** Well, mamma was in Chicago at that time; 
she has always said that she believes that she 
would have lost her life then but for papa, who, 
though he was not married to her at that time, 
saved her when she was in great danger. 
While they were wentee to get out of the burn- 
ing city together, they came across me—I was | 

all alone in that frightened, shrieking crowd, 


‘* Yes, or they were supposed to have been. 


| Which the preceding chapter closed, the girl 


| and Mrs. Earlescourt, and the fear of a separa 


| tions which the next few hours would bring 


Mamma was so frantic over it that she was 
thrown intoa fever and nearly died, and though 
her friends searched for weeks for the nurse 
and my sister, they never could learn anything 
of them, and finally gave them both up as dead.” 

‘Oh, then it was not Helena! I imagined it 
must be her of whom you were speaking,” said 
Marie, it just having occurred to her that it 
must have been some other child. 

‘“*No; Helena was in New York with grand- 
mamma. Mamma only went to Chicago fora 
change, she was so unhappy over papa’s death, 
and her friends there hoped to be able to cheer 
her a little; but it only resulted in a double 
grief,” Belle explained. 

“How very sad!” said Marie, with a sigh, 
‘and I suppose there were a great many such 
cases. How old was this little sister?” 

‘Only about three years; she was between 
Helena and me,” Belle replied. 

‘*Oh! what was her name?” Marie cried, in 
a breathless voice. 

‘“* Annie May; but mamma always called her 
simply ‘ May’—” 

Marie Earlescourt sprang to her feet, witha 
startled cry, at this. 

“Belle! Belle!” she gasped, ‘I was only 
three years old—my name was ‘ May,’ and I—I 
—believe that—I am your sister!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SECRET OF MARIE'S BIRTH 
PLAINED. 

After uttering the startling exclamation with 


! 


THE FULLY EX- 


sank back again upon the rock, almost devoid 
of strengh, and as white as the mull tie about 
her neck, 

Belle sat staring at her in speechless amaze- 
ment for a moment; then she bent suddenly 
forward and threw her arms around her, ex- 
claiming: 

“Marie! Ma-ie! do you know what you are 
saying? Iam sure you must be crazy; and yet 
—oh! come, let us go to mamma—she will 
know! Oh! if it should be true!” 

And then, unable to bear any more, entirely 
overcome by the strain that had been upon her 
nerves since Hazel’s trouble, together with 
this additional excitement, she dropped her 
head upon her companion’s shoulder, and 
sobbed hysterically. 

Marie tried to quiet her, and wiped the 
streaming tears from her burning cheeks, 
although she, too, was nearly unnerved by the 
sudden conviction which had seemed to come, 
as by supernatural inspiration, to her. 

The revelation, if it were indeed such, that 


there! to the right,” as a dark object seemed 
to be struggling helplessly. ‘‘ I'm sure some- 
body is drowning, and they are going to his 
rescue.” , 

Both girls forgut all else now, in watching 
that race for a life. Mr. Osborn’s boat had now 
reached the spot where they had seen that ob- 
ject, and both men, leaning over the side, 
seized the body of a man, and with great diffi- 
culty lifted it into the craft ; then springing to 
their oars again, they rowed with all possible 
speed toward the shore, and landed at the foot 
of Sir Henry Harwood’s grounds, when they 
lifted out their lifeless burden, dripping and 
helpless, and bore it toward the house. 

Then the two girls, saddened by the fear of a 
tragedy, turned their faces homeward, and 
neither spoke for some distance. 

At last Belle turned impulsively to her com- 
panion. : 

‘Oh, Marie,” she cried, searching her down- 
cast face, ‘tare you sorry that you have told 
me your secret?” 

“T cannot say that I am sorry, yet it has 
resulted in a very startling discovery,” she 
replied, gravely. 

** Darling, I cannot bear to have you sorrow- 
ful over it,’ Belle returned, ‘“‘for I am very 
happy. My heart tells me that you belong to 
me; it owns its kin. I have always warted a 
sister nearer my own age—Helena is eight 
years older than I, and somehow she has never 
seemed to care very much for me; I suppose I 
have tormented her so much that she can't.” 

‘* Tormented her?” questioned Marie, in sur- 

rise. 

. In her happy home each had been taught to 
be helpful and tender toward the other. 

“Yes; I've always been—well, a sort of 
spiritual looking-glass to her,” Belle said, with 
a short laugh ; “ that is, I've held up her taults 
before her, and she isn’t very patient or agree- 
able when she is made to look at her true self. 
So you see we haven’t been over and above con- 
genial. But. come—I am nearly wild to get to 
mamma with our news, 

Arm in arm, the two girls bent their steps 
toward Crescent Viila, where they found the 
house unusually quiet, for Helena had gone to 
bed with a sick head-ache, after her morning in 
the court-room, and Mrs. Stewart, in scarcely 
better condition, was lying pale and weary ina 
hammock on the back veranda. 

As the girls came toward her, something in 
their faces startled her. 

‘What is the matter, Belle?” she asked, 
rising and going forward to meet them. 

‘*Mamma, I have something very wonderful 
to tell you,” the girl answered, springing 
toward her and seizing her hands excitedly. 
“You will hardly believe it,” she continued ; 
‘*it seems impossible—but Marie is May——” 

‘**Marie is May! What can you mean by 
that?” Mrs. Stewart asked, without a suspicion 
of — truth, and turning to greet Marie witha 
smile. 

‘Why, I believe—we both believe that she is 
our May—the little girl that you thought 
perished in the Chicago fire——” 

* Belle!” gasped her jnother, staggering 
back as if from a blow, for she could never 
recall that terrible experience with any degree 
of composure, ‘“‘ are you crazy? What are you 
talking about ?” 

Marie here interposed. 

““Dear Mrs, Stewart, come and sit down. and 
then we-will tell you all about it,” she said, 
gently, while she moved a low rocker forward 
for her. 

The woman mechanically sank into it, her 
eyes searching with startled scrutiny the pale, 
but lovely face of the girl whom she had hither- 
to believed to be the daughter of the distin- 
guished Mrs. Earlescourt. 

Both girls seated themselves beside her, and 
then Marie, in her self-contained way, related 
something of the conversation between herself 
and Belle during the last hour, and the infer- 
ence which they had drawn from it. 

‘** I believe it is true!” the woman asserted, 
with pale lips, when the young girl had fin- 
ished, while she took her hand and drew her 
toward her, and studied her features, with 
eager, hungry eyes; ‘‘it seems as if it must be 
true. Has Mrs. Earlescourt saved anything 
that you wore at that time?” F 

‘Yes, my clothing and a little ring, which 





irl executed a marvelous pirou- | I am still clinging to metaphor. Let me be 
atte, indicative of ecatatic joy, at this an-| practical. Nearly all the inhabitants of the 
nouncement, while her face’shone, and her | neighborhood are Methodists and it was of 


‘ od with delight. course necessary that our paper should 
oTSUh how woe it?—I can never wait for you| be a mouthpiece of that denomination, 
to tell me in this slow way,” she cried. ‘‘Did | The committee appointed by the congre- 
Doctor Morton’s evidence clear her?” ation of Elk oof church approved 


ighly of the name that I had selected 
and the first issue of my paper was received 
with many evidences of affection. In my 
thankfulness I hugged myself, Never before 
had I been so well situated. I had to sleep in 
the meeting-house, it is true, and the hogs 
that came under the house to cough and 


‘*No; Doctor Morton's evidence amounted to 
nothing of itself ; some one else presented testi- 
mony that exonerated her, at the last mo- 
ment.” 

“Was it the —_ thief?” interrupted Belle, 

Imost hysterically. 
"het it was ooae one who identified the 


ti beyond uestion — Hazel’s own|to rub their back against the floor, fre- 
ee a : quently kept me awake all night, but this 
r “Oh, mamma!” gasped Belle, sinking on| was much better than to dodge bricks 


ber knees beside her mother, overcome by this | thrown by defeated candidates or to lie 
startling statement. ‘* Oh, the wonders of this | out in the cold and dreary woods during a 
day! Whoever heard anything like it? How | session of the grand jury. It is_true that 
did it happens? Where did the woman come | I was expected to eat the unleavened bread left 
from? Who is she?” over from communion, (I would willingly have 
“Hush, child!” chided her mother, smiling | drunk the wine but there never was any left) 
in spite of her heavy heart at this fire of eager but this was better than the food that had 
questions. ‘‘Hazel’s mother is—Mrs. Earles- | often fallen to my lot. I made up my mind to 
court ?” live a lite of religious devotion when a schism 
Belle and Marie both regarded Mrs. Stewart | occurred. One faction believed in baptism by 
in speechless amazement for a moment, and | immersion ; the other faction adhered to the 
then they turned their wondering faces to each | principle of 5 gre I was called upon to 
so other, utterly unable to comprehend strange | take sides. hesitated. Then the leaders of 
an assertion. one faction drove me out of the church, 
Mrs. Stewart then proceeded to relate all| slapped me with a_ slatelike piece of 
that had occurred in the court-room, and how | unleavened bread and bruised me with the 
it had resulted in the acquittal and release of | contribution box. I then declared myself in 
Hazel. favor ofimmersion. The other faction, hearing 
Both girls listened with the closest attention, | of this, hemmed me up in a corner of the court- 
for to them it was a romance of the rarest | house yard, set a‘farmer’s dog on me, tore my 
type; and when at last the narrator finished | raiment and kicked me. Then I declared in 
her tale, Marie looked up with shining, eager | favor of sprinkling, but ‘oh, then began the 
eyes, remarking : tempest of my soul,’ for both factions caught 
‘*T am so happy for mamma! How thankful | me and after sprinkling me with sand, threw 
she must be to find her own daughter—and | me into the river. I crawled out and at night 
such a daughter, too!” issued the last copy of the Ram's Horn. So 
Mrs. Stewart turned to the beautifui girl, | far as I am concerned the Jericho walls may 
greatly moved. stand. Iam now prepared to do night police 
** And I also—am not I thankful to have found | on a Chicago newspaper.”—Opie P. Read. 
such a daughter, too?” she said, tremulously. 
‘‘Do you think Mrs. Earlescourt will ever for- 
give me for my treatment of Hazel—for turn- 
ing her away from my home when I should 
have shielded and helped her, even as the 
duchess has done?” ; 
‘*lamsure she will,” replied Marie, earnes‘ly. 





Practical Diplomacy. 





Captives they stood before the angry Sheikh, 
American, a Briton, and a Gaul. 

The fi-e of rage that lit the Arab’s cheek 
Did not his stern-browed prisoners appall. 


“Let us go to her. 
myself, too.” : 
her arms. 

have made to-day ? 
flushed face. 

sweet voice faltered. 


wretched on others. 
and yet she felt impelled to ask the question. 


Stewart's shoulder, she burst into tears, 
‘*but you cannot blame me. 
dearly—dearly.” 

**Of course you do, darling. 
worship her myself; 
what your own heart dictates. 
my home. 


the place of your own 


natural bond between us.” 
and kissed Mrs, Stewart gratefully. 
ussurance, if for nothing else. 


with Mrs. 


explained. 





she took from my finger, bearing the initials 
IF. to M.” Marie answered, 

Mrs. Stewart threw her arms around her. 

‘*There can be no doubt now!” she said. 
‘* That little ring was given to you by a cousin, 
about your own age, in Chicago, and on your 
birthday, which occurred during our visit 
there.’ 

She could say no more, but burst into a pas- 
sion of weeping that almost convulsed her. 

Her thoughts rapidly reviewed all the past— 
the sorrow of her early life, when death had 
deprived her of a fond husband and left her 
with three little children to rear; when, broken 





she was the second daughter of Mrs. Stewart, 
did not appear to be a very comforting or 
pleasing one, for her fair face was clouded, an 
expression of pain contracted her sweet lips, 
her eyes were heavy with unshed tears, and her 
man ™ dejected. 

Why. sxhis? 

All her life the mystery of her parentage had 
haunted her, and she had often longed to know 
just who she was, while at the same time she 

ad instinctively shrunk from the knowledge, 
fearing that it might prove painful, if not 
humiliating, to her. She idolized the woman 
who, for so many years, had given her a 
mother’s tenderest love and care, and the 
thought that, if she could ever discover her 
own parents, she might be obliged to leave, 
was torture to her. 

Of late, however, the fear of this had grown 
less and less, until, during this last year, she 
had come to believe that she should never learn 
the truth; that she would continue always to 
remain the loved and loving daughter of Mr. 


tion had at last died entirely out. 

Now, like a thunderbolt had come this shock 
which some instinct, entirely beyond her power 
to comprehend, made her feel sure that the 
mystery of her birth was about to be solved. | 
Somehow she felt convinced that she was the | 
little daughter whom Mrs. Stewart had lost in 
Chicago at the time of the great fire of 1871, | 
and that the young girl who at this moment 
lay sobbing in her arms was her own sister. 

**Marie, it cannot be possible!” Belle said at 
last, sitting up and searching the troubled face 
peers her for some further confirmation of the 
act. 

“I feel very sure that it is true,” Marie re- 
plied, in a low, grave voice. 

*But—but you don’t look very glad about | 
it,” Belle continued, marking her pale cheek 
and anxious eyes, 

Marie leaned forward and kissed the flushed, 
tear-stained face looking so earnestly into her | 
own, 

** Dear Belle, it would make me very happy 
to know certainly that you are my sister, for I | 
have grown to love you very deariy this sum- 
mer,” she said, tenderly ; ‘‘but, dear—I must 
confess it—atter all these years I should find 
it very hard to leave my mother;” and the | 
sweet lips trembled, the gentle voice broke in 
giving utterance to the loved name. 

“Of course you would; 1 can understand | 
that; and it wouldn’t be right to ask you to, | 
or to ask Mrs. Earlescourt to give you up,” 
Belle answered. ‘‘ But lam sure it could be 
arranged some way, so that you could stay 
with her, and yet we be allowed to feel a little 
claim upon you. Come, let us go at once to 
mamma and then to Mrs. Earlescour:t; they 
will know—they will decide it all, and of 
course, as things are now, you can never rest 
until the matter is settled.” 

Marie arose, but it was with a heavy heart: 
she shrank more and more from the revela- 


to her. 

Just at this moment, however, Belle’s atten- 
tion was attracted toward the ocean. 

‘** Look, Marie !” she said, pointing out to sea; 
‘something is the matter out there. Mr, Os- 
born and his man seem to be in very much of 





and crying as if my heart would break for my | a hurry ; they are pulling at their oars as hard 
own mamma, from whom I must have been ! as they can. Oh! somebody is in the water— | 


in health by grief, she had gone to that great 
city of the west for rest and change, only to be 
met by another terrible affliction in the loss of 
her little child, who, she believed, had died a 
fearful death in the never-to-be-forgotten scene 
of destruction from which she had barely 
escaped herself. 

The memory of all this, together with the 
excitement and revelations of the morning, 
served to unnerve her completely, while she 
could not fail to realize, if Marie were indeed 
the little daughter whom she had so long be- 
lieved dead, what a poor return she had made 
the woman who had rescued and so tenderly 
cared for her; who had given’her every advan- 
tage that money could procure, and by care, 
and patience, and love, succeeded in develop- 
ing anoble and beautiful character from the 
very faulty little girl whom she remembered, 
She was conscience-smitten and humiliated 
when she contrasted all this with her own 
cold and unfeeling /reatment of Hazel in her 
recent trouble, anu she wept until she had 
strength to weep no more. 

‘*Tam afraid that Mrs. Karlescourt will never 
forgive me!” she exclaimed, when she could 
control herself sufficiently to speak. 

‘Why, amma! what aspeech! What can 
you mean?” Belle demanded, in surprise, while 
Marie’s heart sank within her; for she inter- 
preted Mrs. Stewart’s remark to mean that she 
intended to claim her, and feared to incur Mrs, 
Earlescourt’s displeasure for that, 

She felt that, even if Mrs. Stewart was her 
own mother, it would be difficult to realize the 





| fact for a long time, for she had not been very 
| much attracted toward the gay woman of 


fashion, while, on the other hand, she was 


| devotedly attached to her parents by adoption, 


from whom a separation would cause her keen- 
est pain. 

‘*IT mean that I owe Mrs. Earlescourt more 
than I can ever repay, for her goodness and love 
to my child and your sister, Belle,” Mrs. Stewart 
returned, ** while | am conscious of having done 


| her and hers a bitter wrong.” 


Both girls looked surprised at this mvsteri- 
ous assertion. 

‘* What wrong can you have possibly done, 
mamma?” Marie, asked, gently. ‘I have 
supposed that yon were very friendly with 
each other,” 

‘* We have been, and I have greatly admired 
Mrs. Earlescourt; she is a beautiful example 
for woman to follow, and I would not willingly 
have done anything to wound her; but I have 
—I have ruthlessly persecuted and almost made 
a criminal of her own daughter.” 

‘* What nonsense are you saying, mamma?” 
Belle demanded, impatiently. 

‘*T am sure I cannot understand you,” Marie 
said, perplexed, and almost fearing that this 
unexpected denouement was affecting Mrs. 
Stewart's brain. 

‘Have you not heard? Has no one told you 
about Hazel and the termination of the suit?” 


| asked Mrs. Stewart, surprised, for she sup- 


posed all Brighton knew it by this time. 

‘‘No; we have seen noone. We have been 
down on the rocks all day. Poor Hazel! I had 
almost forgotten about her in the excitement 
of this wonderful story. Do tell us, mamma, 
what they have done about her?” cried Belle, 
eagerly. 

**Hazel has been acquitted,” her mother re 
turned, 


(To be Continued.) 





The Jericho Walls, 





John Beemsly, well known in southern Ken- 
tucky as a “ professional journalist,” decided to 
give up political writing and to devote his stir- 
ring energies of mind to the comforting oe. 

4 
a Democratic editor he had been insulted ; asa 
Republican editor he had been abused ; and, as 
the editor of an independent newspaper, he 


formance of pub'ishing a religious paper. 


had een jolted on a new-made rail. 

*“T am done,” said Beemsly, ‘“‘with the 
temp2stuous whirl of sensational journalism. 
I am done with frightening headlines and 
stinging pre aoe Hereafter, my words, 
instead of being hurled forth with the violence 
of a stab, snall fall in soft and slowly dyin 
cadence like the gentle, persuasive and half- 
sobbing call of the mourners’-bench exhorter. 
The breath of political journalism is hot and 
tainted with a fever born of filth ; the breath of 
the religious press is perfumed by the flowers 
that grow on the banks of the Jordan.” 

Beemsly went over into Crosscut county and 
started a1 paper named the Ram’s Horn. In 
his salutatory he declared that he would blow 
the Ran's Horn until the Jericho walls of sin 
tumbled down. For atime his sheet bore evi- 
dences o* prosperity. His articles were ardent 
and his hope, relative to the tumbling of the 
Jericho walls, could be seen shining through 
bad press-work and a lumpy distribution of 
ink. But suddenly there came a change, for, 
one morning, upon taking up his paper, I read, 
instead of a hot attack on the Jericho walls, 
these startling announcements : 

‘Brother Featherstone is a liar. 

“Old Buck Bromfield, who prides himself 
upon his ability to knock the socks off the 
shuffling feet of sin, could not, in a direct 
appeal to a sick kitten, awaken a responsive 
mew. 

‘**Class-leader Bill Snort is correctly named, 
for his attempted prayers are nothing but 
snorts. He doesn’t know any more about bap. 
tism than a blind mud-turtle does about the 
original manuscript of Martyr's ‘Book of 
Foxes.’ 

‘*Brother Zeb Spotfield is a fool. At the 
mourners’-bench he bellows like a bull, but in 
private life he doesn’t know whether Jacob 
sold his birthright for a mess of partridges, or 
whether Esau killed a kid with a boomerang. 

“Old Phil Gray would steal an overcoat in 
July or a linen duster in January. 

‘** This is the last issue of our paper. There 
will be no new wrinkles on the Ram’s Horn.” 

Two days later, Beemsly walked into my 
room. His clothes were torn and a patch of 
skin dangled from his forehead. 

‘*Speak not to me,” he said, as he sat down 
on a chair, *‘‘ Let no words of surprise start 
forth to greet my seemingly unseemly arrival.” 

“Why, Beemsly,” I cried, ‘* what has befallen 
you?” 

He remained silent for a few moments and 
then asked : 

ad a you see the last issue of my paper?” 

oe ves,” 

““Ah, the wolves. I'll tell you about an ex- 
perience that has taught me to look with 
frowning countenance upon the religious press. 
My nature is not suspicious; I am not influ- 
enced by innuendoes, and I therefore think that 
I have justice on my side when I declare my 
qypesiten to the religious press. Listen. 
When I started the Ram's Horn, the golden 
butterfly of encouragement, flashing in the 
sunlight of promise, alighted on my hand- 
press. In fact, throwing metaphor aside, the 
religious people of Crosscut county swore that 
they would give me a joyous support. They 
were tired of the campaign bugle, calling on 
ballot-box stuffers to organize esbantven nto 


I want her to know how 
glad I am for her, and—I must tell her about 


Mrs. Stewart arose and took the fair girl in 


‘* My dear, are you glad of the discovery you 
Are you glad to know that 
you are my child?” she asked, searching her 


“Yes,” she answered, tremulously, but the 
She was glad on some accounts, but, oh! so 


* Shall you be willing to come to me, Marie ?” 
Mrs. Stewart felt sure that she would not, 


This was too much for tke almost bursting 
heart, and, dropping her head upon Mrs. 


‘Oh! I wish to do what is right,” she sobbed ; : 
I love mamma } The people's shout went echoing to the sea— 


I should surely 
blame you if you did not, and I am ready to 
but you shall do just 
I only want 
you to feel how glad Iam to have found you 
again, and that I would joyfully receive you in 
Still, I could never take you against 
your will from those who have £0 long stood in 
arents to you, only you 
must try to love me a little, for the sake of the 


‘“*Oh, yes, indeed, I will,’ Marie replied, 
greatly relieved, while she lifted her fair face 


It was Marie Earlescourt’s nature to love 
2verybody, and she would have loved for this 


Ten minutes later the trio were on their way 
to the home of the duchess, for an interview 
Earlescourt and to have all the 
strange developments of the day more clearly 


* Kneel, Christian dogs !” the chief cried in his wrath. 
‘*T will not kneel,” the Briton proudly said. 

And at the word a burly knave stepped forth 
And with a scimetar smote off his head. 


** C’est drole,” the Frenchman murmured, with a shrug = 
‘*I kneel not, Infidel.” His tones were bland, 

But in a second more his Gallic mug 
Was chewing mouthfuls of the desert sand, 


The Sheikh’'s fair daughter gaz d, with streaming eves, 
Upon the last one living of the three. 

‘*He kneels,” the Arab thundered, ‘‘ or he dies!” 
“*O Christian !” wailed the maiden, ‘‘ kneel to me.” 


Then spake Columbia's son: ‘* O chief,” he cried, 
‘Of this most warm and interesting clime, 
I'll crook no limb, thou dog, to whet thy pride, 


But bow to thy sweet daughter every time! 


The grim Sheikh smiled. ‘‘ A dip'omat !” quoth he. 
The maiden blushed, and grabbed her new found swain. 


The wedding feast was plentiful, but plain 





The Reporter. 


The untrustworthy reporter who is_ very 
ignorant, always begins his articles, ‘‘ We are 
credibly informed.” 

When the reporter relies on a mere rumor, 
he writes, ‘‘ We learn from a perfectly reliable 
source.’ 

When he is uncertain he writes, ‘‘ As is well- 
known.” 

If he has written all that can be written ona 
subject, he adds, *‘ We might continue this sub- 
ject for columns.” 

If he does not hear anything at all, he writes, 
‘*It has come to our ears,” 

If he does not know how an affair started, he 
writes, ‘* As all our readers are well aware.” 

If nobody has said a word to him on asubject, 
he writes, ‘‘ We have just been assured.” 





No Man is a Prophet in His Own Country. 


One of the most popular modern novelists 
was taken seriously ill. Some one had to sit 
up with him at nights, and his wife sent for a 
nurse, About midnight the lady entered the 
room, and finding the nurse quite absorbed in 
reading, she turned to her husband and whis- 
pered: “* Who gave a book to that woman tf” 

**T did, dear.” 

‘**You! And what book did you give her?” 

‘* My last work.” 

A look of alarm came over the lady’s face, 
and she replied : ‘* Why, my dear, how impru- 
dent that was of you. You surely dont want 
tosend hertosleep. . . come now!” 


— 


Self-betrayed. 


During the recent inspection of recruits at 
Moscow, a strapping young fellow was brought 
before the commissioners who reported him as 
sound in wind and limb, and in every respect 
fit for the service. The young man, however, 
protested, holding up, as evidence of unfitness, 
the crooked forefinger of his right hand. Al} 
attempts to straighten the finger by main 
force were unavailing, the recruit maintaining 
a stoical composure while they were being 
made. At last one of the officers asked him 
how long it had been bent in that way. 

‘“*For the last seven or eight years, gentle- 
men,” was the answer. 

‘“*But how was it before?” the questioner 
continued, 

‘* Like this, gentlemen,” the recruit replied, 
straightening out his finger without the least 
difficulty, to the astonishment and delight of 
the commissioners. 


aoe 2o—————— 


Brazilian Beggars. 


In Rio de Janeiro, the paradise of indolence, 
the beggars go about on foot, on mules, om 
horseback, and onenpeey even in a litter. 
One day I was accosted in the streets by a man 
reclining in a hammock slung to a stout bam- 
boo cane which was carried by a couple of 
negroes, his slaves. The man solicited alms in 
a tone of voice to awaken pity in the hardest 
heart. 

**Sell your niggers!” I replied. 

**Senhor,” said the man, changing his look to 
one of proud contempt, ‘‘I asked you for 
money, and not for advice.” 











~—_ 


Married Lovers Who Kiss in Public 


A Beverley street bride of romantic turn of 
mind met with a sudden shock the other morn- 
ing at the hands of the prover’ “4! small boy, 
who is always at the wrong pl at the right 
time. Young Mrs, —— deesn't confine her 
demonstrations of affection to the secrecy of 
closed doors, but follows her new-made hubby 
down the front stoop, where, as a last salute 
every morning, she gives him as sweet a kiss 
as ever a fair woman p'anted on man’s ruby 
and treacherous lips. On Friday morning the 
wife bad, as is her daily custom, bestowed her 
osculatory salute at the front gate, when the: 
small boy brute across the street shouted 
* Rats!” Everybody laughed except the mar- 
ried lovers, who *‘ broke away” as if they had 
been stealing, and, while the young male thing 
cut a tra-la-la la in the direction of a street car, 
wifey dropped back within the friendly cover 
of the house. Hereafter they won’t do it on 
the front steps any more. 


oe 


A Dry Diet. 

Mrs. Houlihan—Phwat’s de matther wid 
yure goat, Misthress Rafferty, that he do be 
scratchin’ himsilf against the fince all de 
toime? 

Mrs. Rafferty—Sure the poor baste shlipped 
into our front room and loonched aff the 


They were moighty dhry 
and I suppose they do be 


a closer union of putes fraud. They wanted | Christmas wreaths. 
religious rebuke to blow a| from lasht year, 
ticklin’ him. 


the ram's horn o 


blast that would shatter the walls of sin. But 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


A BAD MANS SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 
Author of ‘The Farmin’ Editor’s Sketches,” “ Dolly,” ‘‘ Widower Jones,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN THE NATURE OF A CRISIS, 


Once at least in his history there comes to 
every man an affliction, a disaster, a great love 
ora great hate which turns the whole tide of 
his life. The condition he is in, the surround- 
ings he has, the means of escape, relief or peace 
which first offer to him are more pregnant with 
greatness of result than the direct physical or 
mental effect of the crucial trial itself. We 
are often tdld about affliction purifying the 
heart, but after all it is nothing but a bew'lder- 
ment which makes us look for a new path, any 
path which happens to offer. Of course it de- 
pends partly on the person, but no one at such 
a time, no matter how strong, pauses to hew 
an avenue of escape through rocks or over high 
mountains or through the tangled forest. The 
strong nature may refuse the first thing that 
ofters, or on trying the first path may return to 
its misery rather than pursue it, but bearing in 
mind these conditions, one can understand that 
portion of the fatalist’s creed which declares 
that one’s iife 1s mapped out bv the gods at our 
birth, and struggle as we may, we carnot 
escape from their decrees. The strongest evi- 
deuce opposed to this idea is supposed to be 
furnished by the sudden changes in men’s lives 
when to the onlooker their course seems to have 
been suddenly diverted and made to run in an 
almost opposite direction, To those who donot 
understand the motives which impelled the first 
half of such a life or the circumstances which 
change it, the fact of so great a change being 
made excites admiration for the strength of 
charactér which could accomplish it, and makes 
one believe that fate is entirely in one’s own 
hands, 

The impulses which caused Dell Browning's 
change of conduct were partially known to 
Tully, but even that which he saw he misin- 
terpreted, though its effect upon him was not 
perhaps reduced thereby. He thought she 
loved him, and vaguely imagined that his at- 
tentions to Mrs. King had perhaps had the 
effect of convincing her that she cared for him. 
He supposed that until she imagined she was 
about to lose him she had not known her own 
heart; that she had betrayed the weakness of 
womankind in loving most that which seems 
least accessible, did not make her less lovely in 
his eves. Some men have a wonderful affinity 
for bad women. In the hands of women who 
are not good nor altogether wicked, and as to the 
control of men are strong, weak men are 
taught occasionally to approach greatness. 
Again women are not really lovable to cer- 
tain men until they betray femininety. 
Stephen Tully, by what seemed a sudden reve- 


lation of Dell’s liking for him and a womanly | 


weakness which could forgive what she 
could not excuse in him, and a tender- 
ness which at the moment of decision pleaded 
and won hiscase, was lifted from the depths of 
despair to a sight of the heaven he thought he 
had lost. In the old days when he exulted in 
his strength, it would have brought a smile of 
self conceit and heartless satisfaction, but now 
love had been denied him so long, he had 
suffered so much, he had abandoned the cynical 
path where hisself-love could not be injured, and 
he had partially separated himself from his old 
companions because their raillery was so bitter, 
and he had been in such a maze of perplexity, 
that the brightness of her smile was heaven to 
him it seemed so great in comparison with her 
past treatment of him that, at once, like a storm- 
tossed ship, he felt with gratitude that he was 
riding in smooth water, though the thought that 
his happiness and security were but momentary 
brought a crowning bitterness. If what 
Killick told him were true, his carelessness had 
been the cause of the loss of a considerable 
portion of Dell’s fortune. He did not think so 
meanly of her as to imagine that the loss of a 
few thousands of dollars could estrange them, 


but he feared that his dereliction of duty would | 


frighten her. He knew, too, that Killick was 
at the bottom of the fraud, and that he had 
not yet revealed the strongest and most strang- 
ling meshes he had woven. 

As Tully walked rapidly away from 25 Mow- 
burn street, the first joy of his reconciliation 
with Dell slipped rapidly away from him, and 
he began to feel Killick’s coarse fingers en- 
circling bis throat. And Cora! He could not but 
think of her. Would Dell's love for him be 
strong enough to forgive his misadventures 
with his handsome bookkeeper? How much 
would Cora dare attempt in order to separate 
them ? 

He was in the breakers again; the bright- 
ness was behind him, everything beyond him 
gloom. 

Yet, what had he to fear? Had not Dell at 
last relented, and did not her apparent forgive- 
ness include everything? Truly, the loss of 
her money, which was the only one of his 
recent sins unknown or unsuspected by her, 
would not appear so heinous as many others 
which had not proven unpardonable. 

He had resolved to tell her what Killick had 
said; to ask her forgiveness. He had already 
made two ineffectual attempts, but she had 
turned the subject. In spite of every- 


thing he began to be hopeful again, and 


-strength came to him in the shape of a resolu- 


tion to discover just how far Killick had en- 


‘snared him and what Dell's iosses would be. 


This determination involved something within 
the line of his experience. Professionally 
he knew himself to be clever; as a worker, 
when he liked, he was indefatigable, and 
now that he had set himself a task he under- 
took it with alacrity, and dete:mined that the 
‘morning of the morrow would see him beard- 
ing the lion in his den, demanding from Killick 
what proofs he had, denouncing him as a con- 
spirator and daring him to go an inch further. 
In the morning Tully hardly felt so brave, 
but he had love’s eagerness in his heart and 
could not bear to defer the conflict which was 
to decide where he stood in the firm of Killick 
& Tuily and in his love-making with Dell. 
Killick came down late. The brandy he drank 
the night before in his private room, when 
Cora had obtained possession of the Moore will 
together with the excitement, had made him 
over-sleep himself, and when at half-past ten he 
reached the oftice he was not in the sweetest of 
humors. Though he had walked most of the 
~way, when in the car completing his journey he 
was alone and: had opportunity for reflection 
and self examination. He knew he had made 
an utter ass of himself, and yet it made no dif- 
ference; he had calculated to act just as he 


‘did. Killick was the sort of a man who was 


willing to make a fool of himself with avidity 
if he could find pleasure in that direction. 
That he had almost been free from folly was 
simply because he had been able to see no 
pleasure in it. There are plenty of men 
who live and die staid and _ virtuous, 
because they have never been able to find 
amusement in forbidden paths, fear and inex- 
perience having made their initiatory attempts 
anything but delightful. Custom and social 
and religious surroundings seemed so much 
preferable after some escapade in a strange 
city that they had returned to the fold wiser 
from their little coltish pranks in forbidden 
fields, but perchance if some experienced 
tempter, a man of the world and intimate 
friend of vice, had led these men by the hand to 
the allurements where danger and detection 
need not have been feared, and hilarity and 
reckless disregard for the morrow had pre- 
vailed, they had been forevermore enamored 
of the ways of wickedness. ° 

Killick’s experiences of this sort had begun 
‘when wealth had been accumulated, and 
were not of such a flattering description that he 
dared either trust himself or those with whom 
he might mingle in a ogreer of folly, yet he 
had tormed a taste for alife which he had not 
hitherto enjoyed, and his idea was that with the 


| 


x 








beautiful Cora, he could spend the rest of his 
days in delightful dallyings and visions of 
loveliness and travels in which he would be 
the envied but watchful husband. He was 
worn out, embittered, and anything that 
offered him a change, a new pleasure, was 
temptation enough. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was making a fool of himself, 
and that if he did not make a fool of 
himself, Cora would make a fool of him, but he 
had set apart a portion of his life for that sort 
of thing and calculated that he was row ready 
to enter in upon it. 

Twinges of neuralgia and a disordered diges- 
tion made him sullen, A recollection that he 
had some old scores to settle before he flitted 
to Europe with his fair mistress, made his 
crackling lips settle themselves into a fierce and 
curveless line. He must get rid of Tully and 
complete the financial ruin of the daughter of his 
old enemy. Col, Moore, too, must be dispos- 
sessed and humiliated before he could feel that 
the firm of Moore & Killick—though it had not 
existed for thirty years—had been properly dis- 
solved. The thought that all his revenges had 
been so astutely prepared and that his enemies 
were within his hand, made him smack his 
lips, a disgusting sight, for their fevered sur- 
faces adhered to one another, and he seemed to 
tear them apart with a crackling noise. What 
a revolting spectacle he was, as he sat alone in 
the down-town car, his hands clasped over the 
head of his umbrella, his meaty eyes dulled as 
his soul looked in upon himself with thoughts 
which deepened the lines of villainy about his 
eyes, and nose, and mouth. 

**T will attend to Tully first! I will give him 
his walking ticket this morning,” he thought, 
‘‘and before my notice expires I will have him 
tangled so fast that he cannot resist. Next 
week I will pull the props from under that 
loan society and see it come down and crush 
that haughty old aristocrat, Kingsville. Yes, 
and bring down some of Digby Browning’s 
wealth, too, and Col. Moore will have to walk 
the plank the week after! I will st#@t the suit 
against him just before I sail. Yes, my fine 
fellows, you can call me ‘ warty Killick,’ but I 
will make you all sorry! Yes, you will all 





HE SHOOK KILLICK AS A TERRIER WOULD SHAKE 
A RAT. 


curse the day I was born, and with Cora I will 
be having a delightful excursion in the land of 
eternal summer.” 

Killick looked up and observed the conductor 
of the car watching him through the window. 
He frowned ; the conductor grinned. ‘I will 
complain of that rascal,” he muttered, *‘ as soon 
as I get to the street car offices.” Then his 
thoughts turned in upon himself again. 
‘*Pshaw! Corais allright. She is like all women 
—Money—money will catch her. Yes, and she 
likes me well enough to kiss me. As farasa 
woman is concerned a man is a man and if she 


| is handsome and ambitious, any kind of a man 


if he has money will answer, and if I can win 
her I'll have a power over her that she doesn’t 
imagine. No, my dainty Cora, you won't be an 
old man’s darling altogether, I will mix a little 
of the young man’s slave with it so that you 
will respect me and be careful of yourself.” 

When Killick entered his office Tully was 
sitting at Cora’s desk opening the letters, 

‘* Where is Miss Burnham this morning?” 
inquired Killick gruffly. 

‘““I don’t know,’ answered Tully, with cor- 
responding impoliteness, ‘‘She is evidently 
not here.” 

‘* Dooley,” demanded Killick sharply, “go 
down to Miss Burnham’s and see why she is 
not at her desk this morning.” 

** What is the meaning of this?” demanded 
Tully, holding a large sheet of blue letter paper 
towards Killick. ‘*‘ What is the matter with 
the loan eet You told me it was all 
right the other day when Stryde and I were 
consulting with you as to investing Miss 
Browning’s money in it.” 

**Come into my room,” snarled Killick ; ‘ you 
are old cae he whispered, ‘“‘ not to discuss 
our private business before the clerks.” 

“Certainly,” answered Tully quietly. ‘‘I 
want to have alittle talk with you anyway, 
and now is as good a time as any.” 

** Yes,” hissed Killick; ‘‘now is the proper 
time. Ihave made up my mind to settle ac- 
counts with you to-day, and our conversation 
has very opportunely led up to it.” 

When the door had snapped after them, and 
Killick had tossed his overcoat on a pile of 
books and placed his hat on the desk, he seated 
himself in his chair and began. ‘ Now, Ste- 
phen Tully, state your grievances, and do it 
damn ¢ a for I am going to begin mine.” 

Tully’s left hand was shoved deep into his 
trowsers pocket, while in his right hand he 
held the handful of letters, the blue sheet, 
a fluttering reflex of the agitation which con- 
sumed him. ‘I see by this letter, which cor- 
roborates the villainy of the statement you 
made the other day regarding the title af the 
Moore estate, that you have been leading me 
to invest my client’s money in worthless secu- 
rities. I want to know right now exactly 
what this means. It seems not only a con- 
spiracy against me, but against Miss Brown- 
ing. You claim to have me in yous power. 
You can do with me as you please, but this 
whole matter must come to a head now. Iam 
tired of concealment and of being the partner 
of an infernal scoundrel. I am bad enough 
myself, but the devil himself wouldn't accept 
the blame of half of your villainies.” 

Killick slipped down in his chair to his cus- 
tomary attitude, his fingers in a pyramid over 
his vest, and his eyes turned up to the ceiling. 

‘*T am glad,” said he, ‘‘ you have opened the 
conversation with such elegant directness. 
What you have said will assist me to say that 
I am sick of being in partnership with a 
scatter-brain fool and drunken imbecile, whose 
next office will probably be in the Kingston 
penitentiary. If you get vourself out of here 

uietiy you can be gone to-morrow, and go to 
the devil for allI care. If zoe make a kick, I 
will make one which will be considerably 
stronger. As far as Miss Browning is con- 
cerned, I am free to inform you that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to see her 











jest ez soon ez you seed me a comin’ 


earning an honest living by scrubbing down 
the staifs and cleaning the door-steps of the 


oor-house. I hate her asI hated her father 
efore her, and her mother before her. The 
Moore title isn’t worth a continental. The 


at ong was left by will to the second son, 
ut not to his heirs, and as it was registered 
before the new act came in force, it reverts to 
the heirs of the eldest son. ‘Those heirs I 
intend to put in possession at once. The Trust 
& Loan Co, is a” or will be, as soon as 
my claims are satisfied, and as far as the out- 
side public is concerned, I will inform them 
that you were aware of the defect in the Moore 
title and of the rottenness of the Trust & Loan, 
before you invested Miss Browning’s funds, 
and that you accepted large commissions for 
betraying your trust.” 

Tully with a hissing curse threw the letters 
into a corner of the room, and seizing Killick 
by the throat shook him as a terrier would 
shake a rat, ‘‘You white-livered scoundrel, 
if you do as you say, you won’t live another 
hour,” but in his fierce rage Tully hethought 
himself of the sweet face of the woman he 
loved, and with a savage push he threw the old 
— into his chair and stood towering before 
him. 

‘Killick, I ought to kill you, but I won't. 
Go on and do your worst. If you pull me down 
you will come down with me. I refuse to dis- 
solve partnership with you until these things 
are straightened. I will take other means at 
once if you refuse, and the benchers shall 
decide between us.” He swung around, opened 
the door, and stood face to face with Miss Cora 
Burnham, who was looking exceedingly pretty 
in a sealskin sacque and handsome bonnet. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tully,” she exclaimed 
with unusual sweetness, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Killick ; Iam glad to meet you together, as I 
came in this morning to resign my position, 
and to ask to be relieved from my duties at 
once. 

Killick’s collar had been torn by Tully’s 
fierce fingers, and his necktie so badly dis- 
arranged that it had lodged under his ears. 
He was making a desperate effort to adjust it 
when Cora Burnham's unexpected resignation 
brought him to his feet. 

“What is that you say.” 
*“want to leave?” 

“Yes, I would like to leave this morning. 
My mother and [ have determined to sell out 
our business and leave the city.” 

Killick’s face turned an ashy hue, and his 
dull eyes had in them a look of hateful threat- 
ening, but with a voice as sweet as honey he 
begged Cora to sit down and give hima few 
words in private after Mr. Tully had gone, 

“Tam ina very great hurry, Mr. Killick, I 
will see you later,” she answered nervously, at 
the same time keeping by Tully's side. ‘No. 
thing could 
hour, so any 
useless,” 

“*Tt wouldn't be useless, Miss Burnham, it is 
a matter of the very greatest importance to 
you, as well as to me, that you’ should hear 
what I have to say. 

‘*T will remain if Mr, Tully stays, if not I 
must go.” 

Killick lost his self-possession and grasped at 
the girl’s wrist as if to detain her by force, but 
Tully took him by the coat collar and led him 
to his chair. ‘‘I won’t let you bully her. If 
you lay a hand on her I will shake the life out 
of you. Miss Burnham, come to your desk, and 
I will pay you vour salary. You are well out 
of this old reprobate’s clutches.” Then holding 
the door open for her to pass out, witha defiant 
look at the shaken and disordered figure in the 
chair, he followed. 


(To be Continued.) 


he demanded, 


iscussion of the matter would be 





An Embarrassing Situation, 





Several years ago, while Mark Twain®was 
collecting retrospective material for his Life on 
the Mississippi,” he stopped, one day, at 
Arkansaw City. He had, years before, known 
the place as Campbell’s Bend, and naturally, 
had a desire to poke about unattended by per- 
sons who would be likely to break in upon his 
musings ; so, avoiding the committee that had 
been appointed to receive him, he wandered 
off into the woods. He thought nothing of the 
distance he was traversing. There was music 
among the tree tops, and flowers, rich in deep 
coloring, perfumed the air. After a long walk 
he came to a cabin, and, upon entering, found 
an old and tangle-bearded man sitting near the 
empty fireplace. The old fellow glanced at 
Twain, and then, springing between the visitor 
and the door, snatched down a gun, cccked it 
and said: 

**So I ve got you, have I?” 

‘**T don’t understand you!” Twain gasped. 

“Oh, no, I reckon not. Er man never under- 
stands a thing when he don’t wanter. Didn't 
stop your steamboat down yander below the 
bend the other day an’ steal sixty sheep that 
belonged to me, did you?” ; 

**T will swear upon the honor of a gentleman 
that I did not. I haven't been in this neighbor- 
hood before in twenty years.” 

**Set down thar.” twain obeyed. The old 
man continued: ‘‘It mout have been a good 
while sense you was here before the other day, 
but you got here just in time ter steal them 
sheep an’ I’m goin’ ter have your skelp. Hear 
me?” 

‘My dear sir, you are laboring under a 
frightful mistake. I never owned a sheep in 
my life—” 

**No, I don’t reckon you ever did own one, 
an’ mo’n that, nobody else ain't apt to own 
nary one whar you hang out. Yas, sah, come 


right here an’ tuck my sheep an’ ermong ‘em 


wuz er pet lambthat my little gran’daughter 
loves better’n she does her life an’ she hain’t 
slep’ er wink sense fur cryin’ about it. Oh, 
you needn't blink, fur I am goin’ ter hold you 
1ere till my little gal comes an’ then I’m goin’ 
to blow yo’ head off. It won’t be long ’fo’ she 


comes an’ ef you've got any prars that you 


reckon oughter be said, why yo’ better say ’em, 
that’s all.’ 

** My dear sir-—” 

** Don’t ‘dear sir’ me. 
goin’ ter use you.” 

‘**But how do you know that I stole your 
sheep?” 

** You know how I know it. 


I've got you, an’ I’m 


You know that 
you 
shoved off, an’, mo’n that, you know that when 
I jumped in a canoe an’ started ter paddle out 
ter you, w’y, you shot at me. You know all 
that well enough.” 

** Mercitul heavens!" Twain exclaimed. 

** Yas, sah, yas; that’s erbout whut I ‘lowed, 
but the boat puffed on away.” 

A stick mapeet outside. ‘‘Great heavens!” 
Twain thought, ‘‘is the girl coming?” No, it 
was only a calf. The expression on the old 
fellow’s face grew harder. There was a cruel 
twitching about the corners of his mouth. 

**Oh, don’t you fret, she'll be here d’reckly.” 

‘* My friend,” said Twain, with an effort to be 
calm, ‘‘if you will go with me over to Arkan- 
saw City I will prove to you that I would not 
steal a sheep.” 

**J don’t want no proof that comes frum that 
place. You'd tell a lie, an’ them fellers over 
thar would sw’ar ter it. I see my little gal 
comin’ through yander. EzI said jest now, ef 
you've got any pra’rs you want said, w’y, I 
reckon you better say ’em.” 

** Would you commit murder?” 

** Would you steal sheep?” 

** Surely not.” 

** Ah, hah, an’ sholy I wouldn't be committin’ 
murder by killin’ sich er feller ez you air. Don't 
move now, fur ef you do I'll drap you. Come, 
quick, now, befo’ the gal comes, tell me ef you 
snow who did steal them sheep, that is, ef you 

idn’t.” 

“TI think I do,” Twain quickly rejoined, and 
then, remembering the name of a steamboat 
engineer whom he had known before the war, 
he added : $Jo Billings stole your sheep.” 

The old fellow looked sharply at him, and 
replied : 

“ Air you shore?” 

**T am certain.” 

** Was you on his boat at the time?” 


ersuade me to remain another | 
| my sympathy, that does, 


* Yes, and tried to keep him from stealing 


them, but could not.” 
** Wil you help me find him?” 
“* Yes.” 
** Wall, then, scoot. 
comes.” 


When Twain reached Arkansaw City, he 
found the perplexed and disappointed com- 
mittee. He was nervous and depressed. While 
he was standing in the office of the hotel, some 


one said : 

‘*Mr. Clemens, you used to know Jo Billings, 
didn’t you?” 

Twain felt an uneasiness crawling over him, 
“Yes,” he replied. 

‘* There he is.” 


Twain looked around and started. The old 


fellow who had held him in the cabin came for- 
ward, snorted, and then said: 


‘*Sam, [ oughter shot you fur not knowin’ 


me, but y reckon I’ve changed some. Sheep, 
w’y, I never had one in my life. Haw, haw! 


| Come fellers, here’s ter Sam an’ his erbility ter 


still hedge on the’ trut ff.” 


_ 





He Was Not Certain. 





Hans—Father, which one of the two bears 
has the bloodthirsty look in his face. 

Father (looking around anxiously at the 
mother)—That—that will probably be the male, 


or 





Genuine Sympathy. 

The other day a man stood holding to a post 
on Miami avenue. He was tight. He had to 
make his weaving way from post to post and 
tree to tree. As he stood fora moment to get 
his bearings, a woman came along with a great 
load of boards on her back and halted fora rest. 

**Shee here, ma’am,” said the man after look- 
- at her in a cross-eyed way for some time, 
‘*that’s dog-goned hard thatis. That ‘peals to 
I haven't a cent ot 
money, and I can’t spare any of my clothes, 
but Ill divide my drunk with you if you'll 
accept, and it’s a drunk that cost me s-s-sixty- 
five shents!” 








She Had Returned. 


A day or two ago a man walked into the 
Central station with a black eye, scratched 
nose and a conquered demeanor, and before he 
had said a word the sergeant observed : 

“Ah! You were here five weeks ago to- 
day.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘You came to report that your wife had dis- 
appeared.” 

“TJ did, sir.” 

“*T told you that she would probably turn up 
all right.” 

** You did.” 

** And she has.” 

‘* She has, sir, and the proof is before you.” 

** Police Court—warrant for assault and bat- 
tery—good day,” added the sergeant. 

“All right—go right un—much obliged,” re 
plied the_man, and off he marched, 





A Soft Job for the Angel. 


Little Tommy, who has a bald uncle, was very 
much interested when his mother toid him the 





other day that the hairs of his head were all 
numbered, 

“Is that so with everybody?” asked he. 

* Yes,” said his mother. ‘‘ That is what the 
Bible says.” 

Tommy pondered for a minute in silence. 

‘* Well,” said he, finally, ‘‘if the Bible says 
so, it must be so; but I'll bet the angel who 
does the counting feels mighty glad when he 
comes to a man with a head like Uncle Jim’s,” 
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A Social Lion. 








Female Secrecy. 


Mrs. Ai. Tell—I have something terrible to 
tell you. But can you keep silent about it? 

Mrs. Frank Candor—I assure you nobody 
ever learns a secret from me. 

Mrs. Speedy told me yesterday that her hus- 
band was just going to fail in business, and 
begged me not to mention it, and I haven't yet 
breathed it. 


> 





Prunes. 


The following will be of interest to boarders : 
—Prunes are very ancient and were grown 
ages ago in the east. Eleven varieties were 
known to ancient Roman horticulturists, and 
in the region around Damascus a vigorous wild 
variety thrived that was much used as a stock 
for grafting, and is so used to this day. France 
got the prune from the Crusaders, and it was 
cultivated near Clairac by the inmates of a con- 


Quick, befo’ the gal 


9 








vent, Some of the best and most famous 
prunes are now grown in the extensive French 
orchards, 





Or His Appetite. 


: Little Flora, three years old, lives in the 
| countr , where pigs are numerous and are in 

the habit of rubbing or scratching themselves 
against the fence or anything convenient. 
Flora saw one indulging in this one day, when 
she said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, thére is another pig 
sharpening himself!” 


—_ — > - 


That Was the Trouble. 


| ‘* A man once gave me a $5 gold piece fora 
shine,” said the bootblack. 
‘He must have been very generous,” replied 
Merrit not taking the hint and giving him a 
nickel. 
“No,” replied the boy, ‘he was drunk,” 
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Thoroughly Scientific. 


| 

| Bartender--Seems to me you are pouring 

} Out a pretty big drink for that dime. 

| Tramp—I drink, sir, because the weather is 
cold. I want to get warm, and you know it is 

a well-ascertained scientific fact 

swallow does not make a summer.” 


that ‘‘one 





| 40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 


40 years before an intelligent public 
40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


|40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 





40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


h. S. Willams & Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS C9. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furniture 
THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


‘THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS 00. 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 














Wirt Fountain Pen 


The greatest invention of the age. Writes the instant it 


touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 


the market. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Write for circulars. 
CHAS. H. BROOKS 
Canadian Agent, 


Public Library Building, Toronto. 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOW ROOMS: 


31 Adelaide Street East, City. 













J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 









WE WILL 


THE 


Five oclock 


SHOW FOR 


XMAS “TRADE 


Tea Kettles 


BANQUET LAMPS, PIANO LAMPS 


CASES OF 


CUTLERY 


Suitable for Wedding and Xmas Presents 


HARRY A. COLLINS 


90 YONGE STREET 
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Telephone 844 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE & SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Fine Wines for Medicinal 
Specialty. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
ARTIST | In OfiandGrayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO : ee 
And all Principal Points in Finest meng nose aphs $1.60 


GANADA AND THE UNITED STATES | popinson & MOORE, 147 YONGE ST. 


jebeatea Pullsasre Palsoe ‘Sleeping, Buffet and. Parlor NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 


celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 


Cars, electric ted. Speed, safety, civility. 
Fer fares, ane tables, tickets and reliable information 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 


apply at the sy ticket effices. 
J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agen 
How. A. MACKENz1g, M.P., Pres.; Hom. A. Morris and J. L. 
Bualkix, Vice-Presidents ; Wu. McCass, Man’g Director. 


Corner King — Yonge streets and 20 York street, vinesente. 
JOHN P. MILL 


Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 
Watchmaker Jeweler 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 
Liverpool via Queenstown | Watcnes and wedding Rings « epectaity. Special attention 
S88. City of Rome Sails from New York 
sopis “aha 5 and Celaber 6. 445} Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and | 
Londonderry. 


Purposes a 


and 














For Rates, Plans and all information, apply te 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto’s 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 
. ‘A. F. WEBSTER 
_ Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Fine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 
CORRECT STYLES 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINiIsH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


PLATTS, The Tailor, will sell Overcoats 


balance of the season at cost. Don’t for-} 
get 201 Yonge Street. 


P.S.— Pav ga Specialty. 
PLATTS, The Tailor 
201 YONGE STREET 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
319 Yonge Street 








Fine Tailoring, 


B. McBRIDE 
° BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 


Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to lean. 


iN 


PROF. THOM 





Y.W.C.G. Building, 2 01 & 203 Yonge St. 


IDYL WYLDE 
WALTZ 


BY J. B. HUTCHINS. 
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Most Successful Waltz of the Season | 


| 


Price 50 Cents 


EDWIN ASHDOWN| ° 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto 


PATENTS -« 
KELLOND & CoO. 
Solicitors and Experts 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 


Agencies in all Foreign Ca) itals. Trade Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights Registered. 


Bronze Medal 1834.—GOLD MEDALIS1.- 





Gold Medal 1285 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
| the Late t French Styles and Co!ors. 
| 


McCAUSLAND & SON'S 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS 4x0 WALL 








PAPER J. W.A. wer lueeies Grant swent side, near 
72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST ~ MISS” BURKHOLDER | 
TORONTO ‘Dress and Mantle Maker 
TELEPHONE - - - 1112 hee All the Leading Styles 


46 Beverley 


REMOVAL 
|THE MISSES PLUMMER | 


MODISTES 
| 53 Gloucester Street, late 14 Charles Street 


Street 





Dominion | Stained Glass Co. | 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every desoription of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 








to loan on Mortgage—small and large 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 166 Se. James 8treet, | $500, 000 sums. Reasonable rates of interest 


and terms ct sepayment. 
HON. FRAN® SMITH, 


Ladies’ Engedi Kid Button Boots 
Ladies’ Silk-Wor: ed Velvet Slippers 
Ladies’ French Heel Slippers 
Gent's Silk-Worked Velvet Slippers 
Gent's Cordovan Bals or Congress 


Telephone 1756 


THE. HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER. 
First-class in every respect. A speciaity is the choice 
butter and the best seks rocurable. All the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking reoms attached. 


12 Colborne 8t.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 





- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don ‘‘ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of Cham "Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jordan Street 
HARRY MORGAN - - Proprietor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roo:.s, supplied with 
all the daily papers. 


Grand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. ; 
D. SMALL, Proprietor. 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 








| The Home Savings & Lean Co. Ltd. | 


OFFICE: 72 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 


No valuation fee charged. 
JAMES MASON, 


President. Manager. 





z: HOMAS MOREA ah 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES | Sommunicate'with ut. “rolephone iss 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 
195 YONGE 


STREET, TORONS oO 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HA 


J » W. MCADAM 25 Adelaide street East - 


Money to T.oan. 


IS SELLING 


$1.00 


THE BIG 88 SHOE STORE 


88 Queen Street West 





Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 

Algo new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 


Designs and estimates | on application. _Telephone 1470. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST | 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and tery Ming Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Noti 


Telophone 14a, Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. Hast. 





DRESSMAKERS’ N EW a 
TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
QUARE MEASURE- | 
1ENT, (late Prof. Moody’s). 
rafts direct without paper 
# patterns. J.& A.CARTER, 
*ractical Dressmakers and 
lilliners, 372 Yonge street, 
Toronto. 
Agents wanted. 


Charles Brown, 


i Nos. 36 and 38 
iy. KING ST. WEST. 





Coupes The. 
Carriages $1 
Telephone 123. 





Femom 







LADIES’ DRESS SLIPPERS A & 0. Blatehford 


Brooze, Patent Leather 


In the newest and most pleasing | 
designs. Also 


PRENCH SATIN SLIPPERS 


In Colors. 


i Ee 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 


|G. A. CASE 


1.00 | Agents Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 
Telephone No, 1067 
1 . toria and Adelaide Sts., and 37 Adelaide St, East, ToRoNTO, 


.2{Paris Barber Shop 





BBW, BLEGANT AND POPULAR 


French Kid and Imperial Kid | | American Boots and Shoes 


EVENING SLIPPERS 


In all Varieties, Sizes 
and Widths now on 


All New & Stylish | F 
sw 


79 King Street East, Toronto! ; 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


F. H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


¢ ext d to R. Sim ‘s 
gg Yonge “7 Ss ipson 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 
: RESIDENCE, 60 BRUNSWICK AVE. 
South East Cor. Queen and Yonge Sts. TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


° 3 = 4 3 H od ] a a 0 R College and Shorthand Tootitatue in Cukeae, ‘Peostip on 
ARMS NORO me WAM am | Fin ir is ets oa ae 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless | COR, YONGE AND SHUTER STS., TORONTO 
cH. Telephone 1476 SS 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
6. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 


ELOCUTION 


Miss Jessie Alexander, B. E. 
TEACHER AND PUBLIC READER 


May be engaged for Society and Church Coneer™ &«@ 








(LATE OF THE ROYAL 

e e Conservatoire, Leipzig, 

Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


MISS LIZZIE HIGGINS 


Late of Reyal Conservatorium, Leipzig, Germany 


New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 
a specialty. 
: Telephone 3031 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST. 


ROCMS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 
(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 


Teacher of Piano-forte, Harmony, Counterpoint, &e., ai the 
Conservatory of Music, Toronto, is prepared to reevive 
pupils for private instruction at ber residence, 


16 CLARENCE SQUARE 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Sainte’ Church, Teacher of Musie. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 2389 Sherbourne etreet. 
Telephone 1,775. 


MR. THOMAS BAUGH 


CORNET VIRTUOSO 


© en for concert, etc. 
tions, At Homes. 





Firtt-class music for Balls, Re eep- 


257 Spadina Ave. 
Or care Heintzman & Co., 117 King St. West. 


Mr. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.B.C.A., Seulpter 


Has removed to commodious nao on the grewnd floor 
of a Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately epposite 
Pestoffice. 


Claxton’s 


Music Stores 
197 Yonge Street 


AND 


63 King Street West 
Toronto Censervatery ef Music 


Hon. G. W. Allan, President 
OVER soo PUPILS FIRST SEASON 
50 eee ‘ tame tence ae of Mumic 
ee 


na oe ais tnection icin oak aahesien 





ivate scheols bearing names sowewhat siradine, 
LC] paral ty reavested that all correspendence for the 


BRWARD FISHER, Direeter. 
Cex. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. TOR 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 
This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has hed 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in his native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States asd 
Canada. Mechanical playing of scales and exercises retards 
the intellectual part of Piano instructioe, whieh is the foun- 
dation ef a thorough and lasting education. By our method 
we overcome this difficulty without sacrificing tech nical 
ee, Thorough work guaranteed from the lowest 
the highest grade. Private instruction at pupil's resi- 

denceif preferred. Forinformation address the ‘ 
«. FARRIZEGCER. 


Toronto 


° ollege 


Therough instruct- 
fen in every branch 


of M I, I 
Seeeneaee of Music 
oretical, oy exce 
omery Se jqualines and Orchestral and 

i gan Scheo! 
Manual Pipe : Or “ 


and capacious Music Hall. Students of Orchestral Instraments 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 
of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a _ chorns, 
wen | experience in Oratorio and classical works, ll courses 
ly practical, whether for professional or amateur students. 
‘A Sta Students participate FREE in concerts and lectures en har- 
moay, acoustics and all other subjects necessary to a preper ma 
sical cation. TERMS:—Class or vate my 5 to = 
¥. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., TOROMFO 


A SCENE ON THE SPANISH COAST. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phebe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 
various professione. 

Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A cipal. 


LESSONS IN PHRE NOLOGY | 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MES. MENDON, 236 McCanl Street. 


JAS. Cox & SON 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & CO. 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


ose desiring to make a home in Toronto should 


83 Yonge Street 
REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


Toronto | PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


TELEPHONE 1482. 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


FURNITURE 


FOR OUR 


Offices—Equity Chambers, cor. Vic- 


GENTLEMEN'S FIRST-CLASS WORK} SOLID WALNUT BEDROOM SUITE. 


60 King Street East, JU. WALTON. 


$28.00 


TS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 


BEST VALUE 


EVER OFFERED 


Davies Brothers 


218 Yonge St., cor. Wilton Ave. 


For one month only we wil] allow 15 iseoan 
on all but above. . es 
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-ornaments ; Mrs. Sargant, steel grey silk and 


‘evening, January 25, was a most enjoyable 








Society. 
» (Continued from Pace Two.) 


“yellow faille Francais and crepe de chene, white 
roses; Miss Merphy, Nile green and white ; 
Mrs. Taylor, hamdsume crimson brocade, orna- 
«ments diamonds; Mrs. T. J. Clarke, pale* blue 
silk and gauze ; Miss Cameron looked well in 
white silk and pearl lace; Miss Hatch, terra 
cotta plush and pink trimmings; Mrs, F. C. 
Bond, cream silk amd lace, flowers poppies ; 
Miss Reba Bunton, black silk and jet; Miss 
Polsonrwhite faille francais and crepe de chene, 
natural violets and pansies; Miss Hope, maize 
satin, gold trimmings, flowers buttercups ; the 
Misses Henderson looked charming in white 
silk and gauze; Mrs. J. D, Henderson, black 





silk velvet en train; Miss Spooner, cream silk 


and lace; Miss Fletcher, black silk and jet ; 
Miss Beckle, cream silk and brocade, natural 
‘flowers ; Miss Bull, black silk and jet lace, gold 
ornaments; Miss Courtney, yellow silk draped 
in white lace, orange ribbons; Miss Marshall, 
heliotrope poplin and natural flowers; Miss 
Creighton, pink silk and gauze; Mrs. Gordon, 
black pet embroidered in silver, natural flowers ; 
Miss Hay, Cream satin and lace, diamonds; 
Miss Irving, white silk, silver ornaments and 
‘natural flowers; Mrs. R. B. Hamilton, black 
satin and jet ; Miss Carrick, pale blue silk and 
matural flowers; Mrs. J. H. Macabe, fawn 
merveilleux and cardinal trimmings, diamonds ; 
IMrs. Charles Beacon, black faille francais hand- 
somely trimmed in jet; Mrs. G. H. Williams, 
Robin's egg blue silk, veiled in black Chantilly 
lace, natural flowers; Mrs. Arthur Hill, black 
ilk velvet and Brussels net; Miss Marion 
‘Panton, black net and Nile green trimmings ; 
Mrs. D. A. Rose, white gros green silk. swans- 
-down and pear trimmings; Mrs. Trow looked 
well in a directoire dress; Miss Carrie Smith, 
black silk and gold ornaments; Mrs. Shepley, 
ateel grey mervieleux and diamond ornaments; 
Miss Brummell, white silk with Nile green 
sash; Miss Warren, cream silk and pearls; 
Miss Gardner, white china silk and tulle; 
Mrs. G. M. Rose, handsome biack silk and gold 


natural flowers. The stewards were R. W. 
Bro. E. T. Malone, W. Bro. John Fletcher, 
W. Bro. C. A. B. Brown, W. Bro. H. A. Taylor. 
Bro. W. A. Bradshaw, Bro. Geo. A. Kappelle, 
Bro. G, Maurice Furnival. 

. 


‘The St. Andrew’s Lodge At Home, Friday 


affair. Among thase present were Col. Way- 
ling, D.D.G.M.; J. A. Willis, G.D.W.; W. C. 
Wilkinson, H. A. Taylor, Thos, Hills, James 
‘Glanville, W. B. McMurrich, R.{W. Doane, F. 
B. Pelson, D. Rose, Jr., Alex. Sutherland, J. H. 
Rowan, R. T. Martin, James Pearson, E. M. 
Trowern, R. Nolan, R. J. Hickson, M. Lowndes, 
T. Adams, Wm. Anderson, E. T. Watson, Ben 
Aten, G. D. McConkey, S. Finch, E. Merritt, J. 
M. Ridley, F. W. Barrett, J. H. McNee, J. E. 
Rogers, J. B. Miller, J. W. Stanley, A. R. Mc- 
.Donald, T, T. Slater, C. C. Edmunds,.J. J. Heg- 
man, H. B. Brough, E. T. Ryan, G. Taylor, C. 
S. Shepley, C. A. B. Brown, Chas. Brown, Jr., 
Alf. Dixon, E. A. Simpson, R. M. Simpson, J. 
E. Logan, James Simpson, W. Lawson, “H. 
Manley, George Pearsall, G. S, Lyon, J. M. 
Briggs, J. Macgregor, D. A. McKenzie, A. Do- 
herty, Geo. Toye, Geo. McGuire, Sam Toye, J. 
Wallace, Fred Harrington, W. Merrett, J. W. 
Marks, L. C. Macklin, C. J. Townsend, T. A. 
Rowan, M. A.; F. C. Daniel, H. 5. Hunter, W. 
Fisher, J. Fisher, L. H. Willmott, A. E. Brown- 
lee, A. Aronsberg, J. E. Abbott, R. C. Sinclair, 
J. D. Bayley, Ald. Verrall, M. McLeod, G. 
M. Rose- L. G. Wickham, M. H. Wilson, W. J. 
McBride, J. L. Coffee, Mrs. Tom Sargent, 
‘W. G. Begg of Coilingwood, Thomas Hurst, 


- Miss Higman, Miss Grand, Mrs. Thompson, 


Miss Crawford, Mrs. Gardiner, Miss Brownlee, 
-Miss M. Gardiner, Miss Grand, Mrs. Verrall, 
-Miss Taylor, Mrs. Hurst, Miss Clark, Mrs. W. 
‘C. Wilkinson, Miss Fogg of Lindsay, Miss 
Bradley, Mrs. Fisher, Miss Lottie Black, Miss 
Bickett, Miss Lili Logan, Mrs. Tom Sargant, 
Mrs. Doane, Miss Lottie Stark, Miss Stark, 
‘Miss Daisy Logan, Mrs. Aronsburg, Mrs. Tom 
Adams, Miss Arnott, Miss McEachren, Mrs. L. 
‘C. Macklen, Miss Macklen, Miss L. Taggart, 
Miss Taggart, Miss Polson, Mrs.-J. E. Rogers, 
Mrs. Henry Taylor, Miss Annie Fox, Mrs, 
‘Trowern, 


‘I noticed a few dresses :—Mrs. Tom Adams, 
pink satin, Brussels point lace; Miss Me 
Kachren, white satin and white lace; Miss 
Beckett, black silk and lace trimmings, Mrs. 
Geo. McConkey, black satin, jet trimmings, 
-Mrs, Higman, satin and pink, dark pink trim- 
‘mings ; Miss Mabel Gardiner, white satin silk ; 
Mrs. Aronsberg, red satin, black lace, trimmed 
with red estrich feathers; Mrs. Thompson, 
‘black satin, jet trimmings: Mrs, Grand, black 
Mervellieux, apple green trimmings; Miss 
/Foge, garnet satin, black lace ; Miss Brownlu, 
black silk, jet trimmings ; Miss Higman, pale 
blue satin and olive green plush; Mrs, Finch, 
cream cashmere and satin ; Miss Bradley, fawn 
and brown cashmere; Miss Crawford, 
black silk, black lace trimmings; Mrs, 
J. T.:Fisher, white satin and green velvet; 
Mrs. Phil Fisher,white satin en train; Mrs. E. 
:Merritt, blue satin ; Mrs. R. G. McGuire, gray 
silk, steel trimmings ;.Miss. M. McGuire, sal- 
«mon faille; Mrs, Nelson, black satin, black and 
-white ail ; Mrs. Porter, black and gold; Mrs. 
R. Nolan, light blue silk, pearl trimmings ; Miss 
‘Lydon, black lace tulle. 


‘The Parkdale Cricket Club Colts will hold 
' their first annual ball on February 8, in Victoria 
Hall. 


During bhe sleighing season it has been hard 
‘to decide between Miss. Beatty and Miss Beard- 
‘more with her gay tandem, as to who should 
‘be queen of the road. 


The University College Literary and Scientific 
Society hold their annual conversazione on 
Friday, February 15. 


——_———-- +o - 


A Letter from Dr. Wild. 


TORONTO, January 24, 1889, 
Sheppard Publishing Company : 

Thanks for little book—The Storm of ‘92. I 
bave read-it and really enjoyed it, as you 
may know, as I do, for I was sorry when I came 
to the ond. I felt a great desire to have more, 
»and read on. The story is pare and loyal. 

Yours kindly, 
JosEPH WILD. 
















—_ ee, 


Personal. 


Mr. H. J. Clarke of Copp, Clarke & Co., sailed 
last Thursday for England. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Williams left on the Ci- 
enfuegos January,31 for Nassau, N.P. » 


The Misses Beardmore left on the steamship 
Trinidad on Thursday, January 31, for Bermuda. 


Sir Donald Smith, M.P., accompanied by Sir 
George Baden Powell, M.P. for Liverpool, has 
returned to Montreal. 

Mr. Massey of the Western Canada Loan 
has returned from Winnipeg where he has 
been on business. 

The Smith scholarship of $50 at Knox College 
was awarded to J. McP. Scott, B.A., and the 
Janet Fenwick prize of $12 to W. R. McIntosh, 

Mr. J. T. Hawke, editor and proprietor of the 
Moncton, N. B., Transcript, and at one time 
of the Globe, has been in the city for the past 
week. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs, Henry Kerrison at 
2184 Gerrard street east was the scene of jollifi- 
cation on Monday last, being the fifteenth 
anniversary of their wedding. 


That Mr. W. D. Matthews was elected 
president of the Board of Trade was due to 
the foolish friends of Mr. Wilkie, particularly 
Mr. Darling and Mr. A. M. Smith, 

Mr. Edward Farrer of the Mail is somewhat 
better, but he is still very ill. Under the most 
favorable circumstances he will not be able to 
do any work for three months. 


The members of Mr. H. C. Dixon's Bible class 
of the Church of the Ascension Sunday school 
held a very successful At Home’ on Tuesday 
night in the school-room of the church. 


Prof. W. G. Alexander recent:y appointed to 
the chair of English in the University is a 
brother-in-law of Mr. B. E. Walker of the Bank 
of Commerce, and a cousin of the late Principal 
Buchan of Upper Canada College. 


Mr. F. H. Torrington of this city, director of 
Toronto College of Music has been presented 
with a gold medal by the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Art, London England, in recogni- 
tion of his services to music, 


In the parlors of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Guild, 203 Yonge street, on Saturday 
evening, there will be a free concert under the 
direction of Mr. F. Warrington. There will be 
a collection in aid of the furnishing fund. 


The numerous friends of Lieut. Cooper, 12th 
York Rangers, assembled at the Union depot 
Tuesday evening to wish him bon-voyage upon 
his departure, by way C. P. R., for Chicago. 
Mr. Cooper intends entering upon a law course, 


Mr. W. Park of Park & Co., secretary 
Young Toronto Lacrosse Club, was presented 
by the members (upon the eve of becoming a 
benedict) with a handsome silver tea service, 
the young lady of his choice being Miss Annie 
Cornish. The wedding took place on Wednes- 
day evening, January 30. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Artillery 
Association will be held at the Rossin House, 
Tuesday, February 5, at eleven o’clock, a.m. 
Besides the annual report the members will 
discuss the proposed changes of constitution, 
as published in the Canadian Militia Gazette. 
L. Homfray is secretary. 

At the Montreal hotels rooms have been 
engaged for the carnival week for many Toronto 
people, among them being Sir Alexander 
Campbell and party, W. Hawke and wife, 
Dugald McMurchy and. party of three, J. H. 
Beatty and party, John Earls and party of four, 
Hector Cameron and party of four, F. W. Fox- 
croft and party of tour. 

The following gentlemen were entertained at 
dinner by Mr. G. W. Badgerow and Mrs, 
Badgerow on Thursday evening, the 24th ult. 
Judge McDougall, Sheriff Widdifield, J. K. 
Kerr, N. G. Bigelow, W. R. Brock, D. Creigh- 
ton, John Leys, G. B. Smith, Dr. Gilmour, Chas. 
Taylor, E. E. Sheppard, J. Totten, J. P. Bull, 
R. L. Patterson, T. C. Irving, Fred C. Mowat. 








A Correction. 


97 Carlton Street, 
TORONTO, January 31, 1889. 
Editor Saturday Night. 

Dear S1r,—In perusing the SATURDAY 
Nieat of January 26, I came across an article 
in reference to myself. I do not think that it 
is strictly honorable to sail under false colors, 
therefore I find it my duty to correct a state- 
ment attributed to me. I did not say that I 
was the first in Toronto to use porcelain 
crowns, The porcelain crowns were probably 
used before I was born. My practice has not 
its foundation on tiction, but on good, practical 
work. Thanking you for allowing me to use 
this valuable space in your paper, 

I remain, 
Yours etc., 
C. V. SNELGROVE. 


es 


The Coming Shows. 


The Fugitive will be presented at the Grand 
Opera House the first three evenings of next 
week, On Thursday, Friday and Saturday the 
new American Opera Company will be the 
attraction at the Grand. 

At the Toronto Opera House that bundle of 
comicalities, entitled We, Us & Company, will 
be given next week. 

















Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Stovel & Co., who have reopened their 
business at 73 King street west, and as they 
have materially reduced their expenditure and 
have cast aside the old system of long credit, 
are prepared to sell at a greatly reduced price. 
As ladies’ tailors they have the confidence of 
Toronto. 





Every day demonstrates the great popularity 
of Thomas’ English Chop House and Ladies’ 
Cafe. Under the management of Keachie & 
Co. it has become the high class supper room 
for theater parties, and by far the most popular 
dining-room for ladies, Indeed it is the only 
restaurant noticeably patronized by the fair sex. 





The study of languages has received a tre- 
mendous impetus by the establishment of a 
branch of the celebrated Berlitz schools at 81 
King street east. The head professors, Dr. 
Coutellier and Lieutenant von Levetzow, are 
aan acquisitions to Toronto’s teaching fac- 
ulty. 






at? Gladstone on French Novels. 


Mra. Grave “fg re » an article on M, 
Zid, in thé ane Lont emporary, records 
the following remarks - Pnivn_ Mr, Gladstone 

f@ +’ her last summer : "*Franéé still aune’3 
treat ° overnment she had ffom the time of 
Henr 7 .'8 assassination down td the break 
up o the old monarchy. It was the worst 
government that ever a civilized European peo- 
= was cursed witli, and was not only despotic, 

ut corrupt and corrupting. I look u ree it as 
the origin of most of the evils from which the 
French as a nation have suffered in our time. 
France has had, since the Revolution, alterna- 
tions of: good and bad government. She now 
seems restless and fevered, But it is uot so 
much her political troubles that make me fear 
for her. hat gives me apprehension is the 
school of foul novelists that have arisen, and 
are, by all accounts, making their way. The 
French novel was never so bad a dissolvent as 
it is now of all that binds a people into a pro- 
gressive nation. I am told that the more 
re 7 arias the novel is, the better it sells, 

this so?” 





He Sacrificed. 


**Do you think there is any danger?” asked 
a sweet-faced girl on the ferry boat the other 
day of a gentleman as the boat was about to 
start. 

“Oh, no,” he gallantly replied as he took a 
seat beside her. 

‘* But the boat may be crushed by the ice!” 
she gasped as she nestled closer. 

‘*If it is, I will sacritice my life to save you.” 

Twenty minutes later he was hunting up and 
down. Woodward avenue with a policeman, 
looking for sweet-face. His watch was gone, 

—_ OO OO 


Thry Don’t Speak. 
- What’s the matter between you and John- 
son ¢” he queried as they dropped off the car. 


**Oh, we don’t speak,” was the reply. 
.; Money matters?” 


** Politics or religion?” 

‘*No. Yousee we were both after the same 
rl, I drew off and let him marry her, and he 
as never forgiven me for it.” 

we Why, he ought to be greatly obliged to 


you!” 

‘*Had he? Well, perhaps. He’s had to sup- 
port her family ever since and a car load of her 
relations came in only yesterday, No, I don’t 
expect he will ever forgive me. 





How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Pho phs $1 per dozer. 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets. 


CHARITY BALL 


Fer the Benefit of the Protestant Orphans’ 
Home, to be held in the 


Horticultural Gardens Pavilion 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


AT NINE O'CLOCK 


Under the patronage of His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Lady Staney, His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, His Worship the Mayor and Mrs. Clarke. 

Lady Patronesses—Mrse. John ann Robinson, Mrs. 
Osler, Mrs. Torrance, Mrs. Cattanach, Mrs. W. H Beatty, 
Mrs. Brough, Mrs. Otter, Mrs. A. M. "Cosby, Mrs. D'Alton 
ee Mrs. W. Hamilton Merritt, Mrs. Nordheimer, 

Mrs. Fred Denison, Mrs. Oliver 7 Mra. Dawson, Mrs. 
Langmuir, Mrs. Sweney, Mrs. W. B. M.Murrich, Mrs. 
Dickson. 

Stewards— Messrs. G. Montagu-White, E. C. ey 
Stephen Heward, A. R. Capreol, W. Creelman, W. 
Vickers, Gamble Geddes, Leonard McMurray, A. J. Holiyer, 
F. J. Lightbourne, Dugald eo John Dudgeon, W. 
H. Blake, Stuart Morrison, J. P. Hodgins, Mervyn Mc- 
Kenzie, Audrey Hoskins, H. E. Boulton. 

Tickets—Ladies, #1 50 ; gentlemen, #2; gallery, 50c. 
May be had from any of the Stewards or I. Suckling & Son's 
piano warerooms, J. E. Ellis & Co., jewelers, cor. King and 
Yonge streets. Tickets must be obtained from the above 
places or Stewards, as none but gallery tickets will be sold 
at the door. 

Volunteers and members of yacht clubs are requested to 
appear in uniform 

REGINALD LOCKHART, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 


Jacobs & Shaw's Opera Honse 
Commencing Feb. 4 


MATINEES 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday 








The Greatest of All Comedy Successes 


WE, US & CO. 


Popular Prices 10, 20, 30 & 50c. 


A Superlatively Whimsical Musical 
Absurd ty in Three Acts 


NEXT WEEE 


HARRY WEBB'S 


CATERING ESTABLISHMENT. 


447 Yonge Street 


Is where you get your Dinners, Evening Parties, Lunches, 
Banquets and Wedding Breakfasts supplied, no matter 
where jou live. Send for estimates. 


Wedding Cakes Our Specialty 


SOCIETY REGALIAS 


Faney Ball Costumes 
Art Needle Work and Supplies 


Together with every description of Fancy- 
Work Goods, Stamping, ete. 


Gold & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete. 
W. C. MORRISON’ S 


161 King Street West 
-WANTED! Special-Ne -News 


Correspondents to represent leading English and Am- 
erloan papers, Previous experience not absolutely neces- 
gary. Most liberal terms for good service, Address, with 
stamp, 








European-American Press Association, 
No. 7 Upton 8t., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





J. H. WALLACE | 


| 
| 
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| IT LEADS ALL OTHERS 


71 For a Beautiful and Useful Present See the 


LIGHT RUNNING, HIGH ARM 
No. 9 
P WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


For all family purposes it has no equal, in point of ease, rapidity and precision of action, uniformity of tension and 
perfection of seam, simplicity and durability, elegance of design, excellence of workmanship, form and quality of cabinet 
work and general attractiveness of appearance. 

We invite inspection of manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D 12 
Machines. Also our Automatic Button-Hole Machine, with automatic cutter combined. Estimates furnished for com- 
plete sewing machine plant for any branch of manufacturing. 


Special sewing machinery of all kinds supplied to order. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUF’G CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St, Toronto, Ont. 
Telephone 277 GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 





Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 








THE VOCALION 


The most important and beautiful invention in the Musical World of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Will be found INVALUABLE for 
Churches, Chancels, Vestries 
Choral Societies, Musical Assem- 
blies, Conventions, Lodges, Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Organists. 

By this remarkable invention, 
the thin, metallic tone of the 
REED, as found in the Cabinet 
Organ and Harmonium (so 7n- 
adequate to the proper interpreta- 
tion of Sacred, Chamber, and 
Orchestral Music), is transformed 
intoa FULL, RICH TONE, as 
found in a Pipe Organ, quite dis- 
tinct in character, but equally 
powerful and effective. 





Height, 5 feet 10 inches; Depth, 82 inches; 
Width, 7 feet. 


THE VOCA LION 


Is andistinguishable in tone from a richly voiced Pipe Organ. 
It is the only substitute for a Pipe Organ. 
It costs ONE-HALF the price of a Pipe Organ. 
It is played like a Pipe Organ. 
It requires little or no tuning. 
It occupies but one-tenth to one-fifth the space of a Pipe Organ. 
It is moveable without being taken to pieces. 
It is manufactured and guaranteed by Messrs. 8. R. WARREN & SON, the eminent 
Organ Builders, 











Descriptive Catalogues and Price Lists promptly mailed on application. Orders 


will be filled tn the order of thetr reception, 


MASON & RISCH, 


32 King Street West, Toronto 





SOLD ONLY BY 


Or their Representatives. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Notice ishereby given that the annual general meeting 
of the policy-holders and guarantors of the North American 
Life Assurance Company will be held at the Head Office 
of the Company, Manning Arcade, King Street West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, on 


Tuesday, the 29th of January, 1889 


At Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, for the reception of the 
Annual Report and a etatement of the affairs of the Com- | 
pany, the election of directors. and the transactions of all | 
such business as may be done at a general meeting of the 
Company. Participating policy holders have one vote for 
each $1,000 of insurance held by them. | 
WILLIAM McCABE 
Managing Director 





! 
| 
| 
} 
| 





January 17, 1889. 








ST OVEL & CO. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
‘costuME AND HABIT MAKERS 


| A VERY ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


lat CLASS SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


Forks, Spoons, Salad Bowls, Fancy 
Cruets, Marble Clocks, Hand- 
| some Vases, Figures, &c. 











For Mental & wiretees Exhaustion 


This preparation has all the well-known 
tonic and nutritive properties of Beef, Iron 
and Wine, together with the stimulating 
effects of Coca Wine. It increases the 
vigor of the intellect, nerves and muscles ; 
sustains strength in the absence of food ; 

roduces heaithy sleep; is therefore the 

t-known restorative for convalescents, 
and is not followed by any e\il effects such 
as langor and d-pression. Adult Dese— 
One tablespoonful between meals, or when 
fatigued or exhausted. 


















BINGHAM’S PHARMACY |WHOLESALE PRICES 
100 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
Trunks and Valises . 

SATCHELS and PURSES | LYdon’s Sheffield Warehouse 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


49 King Street West TORONTO 












— RPouDinG JOINS as 


we NT 
Fi ELD, CARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 


Mailed free, Every Farmer and Gardener should 
have a copy before ordering seeds for se coming 
in Canada, 


season. Handsomest catalogue publis! 


W" RENNIE Oba 


OPENED. CLOSED. 


and Offices. 


It may be draped to suit say style of apartment in which 
it is placed, and made an admirable auxiliary to its furni- 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

Best Goods. Lowest aS 32 York Street, Toronto 
ture. H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 
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The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births. 


WATTSON-— On January 27, at Hunteville, Mre. C. A. 
Wattson—a son. 

WILEY—On January 26, at Paris, Mrs. Frederick Wiley— 
a daughter. 

BOOTH—On January 28, at Toronto, Mrs. W. E. Booth, 
jr.—a son. 

CLARKE—On January 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Richard 
Clarke—a daughter. 

PARTRIDGE—On January 21, at Toronto, Mrs. E. J. Part- 
ridge—a daughter. 

GEMMILL—On January Mrs. F. A. 
Gemmill—a ‘on. 

VAN NOSTRAND—On January 
J. Van Nostrand—a daughter. . 

COADY—On January 22, at Toronto, Mrs. R. T. Coady— 


or 


iy 


at Stratford, 


” 
27, 


at Toronto, Mrs. A. 


a son. 
MACKLEM—On January 25, at Rosedale. Mra. O. R. 
Macklem— a son. 5 
SHEPHERD—On January 26, at St Thomas, Mrs. W. G. 
Shepherd—a son. 
DUDLEY—On January 22, at Toronto, Mrs. T. J. Dudley 
—a 9on. 
LAVERDURE- On January 
Laverdure—a dau, hter. é 
LEPARDE—On January 25, 


rde—a son. - 
PeBAIN--On January 23, at Peterborough, Mrs. W. Gibbs 


Bain—a dau, hter. 
CLARKSON—On January 25, at Toronto, Mrs. G H. 


Clarkson—a daughter. ic 
WILSUN—On January 19, at Toronto, Mrs. H. A. Wilson 


—a daughter. ss 
WATSON On January 22, at Toronto, Mrs. Joseph Wat- 


80N—8& 8On. 


at Ottawa, Mrs. E. J. 


OF 
ou, 


at Ottawa, Mrs. George Le- 


Marriages. 
WESTLAKE—FARQUHAR—On January 7, Dr. H. Ww. 
Westlake of Los Angeles, California, to Fannie Farquhar of 


nto. , 
TerRIGuTON—CR AIG—On January 16, at Buffalo, N. Y, 
Frank C. Crighton to Hypatia N. Craig. 7 

KNOTT—STEPHENS—On January 15, at Norwich, Mr. 
J. A. Knott of Palmerston, to Miss Emily E. Stephens. 

WHITEHEAD—WARD—On January 24, at Montreal, 
William Thomas Whitehead of Montreal, to Annie Lillian 


Ward 


WATSON—PHILLIPS—On January 24, at Tetton, Wil- 


liam Watson of Vaughan, to Miss Hattie Phillipe. “ 
HOWILT—CHASE—On January )0, at Qakland, Cali- 
fornia, Dr. H. O. Howitt to Alice Dudiey Chase. 
LAING-—-BENSON—On January 23, at Windsor, Fred- 
erick H. Laing to Edith Benton. 
PAYNE—METCALFE—On January 25, at Toronto, Jc hn 
A. Payne to Florence Josephive Metcalfe. 


Deaths. 
BUCKNER - At Southsea, England, Eliza Lydia Buckner 
aged 79 years ; 
LAWRASON—On January 29, at the Monteith House, 
Rosseau, William Lawrence Lawrason, aged 58 years. 
LARKINS—On January 29, at Toronto, Michael Larkins, 


aged 28 years. 


MYERS—On January 29, at Toronto, William Myers, Cen- | 


tist. 

WATSON—-On January 
Watson 

DILLON—On January 29, at Toronto, the infant son of 
Emma J. and R_ W. Dillon, M.A., aged 2 months. ; 

NICHOLS—On January 28, at Brooklin, William Nichols, 
aged 30 years. J 

FITCH—Oa January 29, at Toronto, Albert Edward Fitch, 
aged 15 months. 

DROWLEY—On January 
Crawford Drowley, aged 6 years. 

FALLS— On January 21, at Amherstburg, Alexander S\d 
ney Falls, A.B., T.C.D., Rector of Christ Church, Amhers:- 
burg, aged 63 years. 

MORRIS-— 
aged 46 years. 

STANLEY—At Toronto, 
76 years. 


at Streetsville, 


TRIPP—On January 24, at To.onto, Charlotte Tripp, | 


aged 22 years. 


PHILLIP—On January 27, at Toronto, Sarah Phillip, aged 


25 years. 
RICHARDS-— 


On January 26, at Ottawa, 


STRATHERN Toronto, James M. 


Strathern. » ge: 50 years. 

MAUDUNaLD—On January 25, 
Macdonald. 

REID—On January 26, at Ottawa, Annie M 
Reid, a-ed 64 years 

WITT—On January 27, 
years 

BuvYLE—On January 27, 
Boyle, aged 10 yeara, 

FORRESTER—On January 25, at Prince Albert, 
Ann Brandon Forrester, aged 61 years. 

DOLMAGE—On January 27, at Grimsby, 
mage, ag+d 63 years 

O HARA—On January 2s, 
O'Hara. aged 2 years. 

SM(TH—On January 25, at Toronto, Rachel Smith. 

PAGE—On January 2s, 
Page 15 months 


On January 26, at 
at Toront*, Williamina 


Henderson 


at Toronto, 


Ont., 


at Toronto, 


aged 69 vears. 
PULLEN—On January 28, 
aged 33 vears. 
UNDERWOOD—On January 21, at New Aberdeen, Geo. 
Underwood, aged 54 years. 
BELCHER- On January 23, Rev 
Belcher, aged 61 years. 
DAVIS—On January 25 
Davis, aged 76 years 
FARRELL—Aat North Cayuga, Agnew Patrick Farrell, 
late Revistrar of the County of Haldimand, aged 8&5 years. 
SMITH—On Ja.uary 22, at Thornton, Ont, Justin Lee 
Smith, aged 1 year. 
MULVIHILL—On January 
hill, aged 27 years. 
McCLELAN V—On January 2 
McClelland, aged 16 years. 


at Toronto, Levania Pullen, 


at Montreal, 


26, at Toronto, John Mulvi 


3, at Toronto, Annie Isabella 


— 


Out of Town. 


BRANTFORD, 

The 
on Friday evening, February 8. The gentle- 
men are doing everything to make it a success, 
A number of invitations have been sent to 
other places, and guests are expected from 
Toronto, Hamilton and other neighboring cities. 

Mrs. Byrne entertained a few friends last 
Tuesday evening at a very pleasant dance. 

Miss Osborne of Hamilton spent Sunday in 
town, the guest of Miss Goold. 

The Whist Club held their last fortnightly 
meeting at the residence of Mrs. L, E. Black 
adder. There was a large attendance cf mem- 
bers, and the usual! pleasant evening was spent 

A large party of Brantford people leave next 
Friday for the Montreal carnival. Among 
those going are Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Waterous, 
Miss De Long, Miss Christie, Miss Wilkes, 
Miss Kate Wilkes, Miss Ross, Miss Bunnell 
and Miss Phillip. 

OWEN SOUND, 

What might be termed the most enjoyable 
party of the season took place at the residence 
of: Mrs. J. M. Kilbourn last Friday evening. 
rhe house, which is suited in every way fora 
dance, was entirely thrown open, and the host 
and hostess aided by their daughter left no 
stone unturned to enable fully seventy people 
to enjoy themselves on this occasion. Dancing 
commenced about a quarter past nine, and was 
kept up, with the exception of the supper in 
terval, until half past two. The music of this 
event was a great treat. The Kilbourns, who 
are an orchestra in themselves, were much ap 
preciated for some excellent selections, and 
aided by Miss Smith, Miss Dobie and Mr. 
Foster (violii,) added much to the pleasure of 
this pleasant evening. Some very handsome 
dresses were worn, but space prevents me from 
mentioning any names. 
partial list ot the guests: Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Misses Bishop, Mr, and 
Mrs. Wand, Mr. and Mrs. Machaffie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christie, Mr. and Mrs. Bowes. Misses 
Parker, Misses Dobie, Misses Smith, Miss 
Notter, Miss Trethewey, Mi-s Rixon, Miss 
Glenn-Airston, Miss Wightman, Miss Stark 
of Goderich, Miss Jeffery, Miss Tucker, Miss 
Edgar, Miss Barnhardt, and Messrs. Inglis, 
Scott, Foster, Tucker, Notter, Stennett, Taylor, 
McPherson, H. B. Smith, H. E. Smith, Mars 
Jand, Kilbourn and Munro. 

Miss Grey and Miss Roy of Port Elgin are the 
guests of Miss Stephens of Hili street. 

Mrs. D. A. Creasor ana Miss Creasor, who 
have gone to Winnipeg for the rest of the 
winter, are naturally very much missed among 
society circles here. 

The tobe gan slides are running in full force, 
the Park Slide being especially patronized, as 
I hear of Jarge numbers of our elite being pies- 
ent every evening. 

There are several parties in view, of which I 
will give more particulars next week. 

BROOKE. 
a 


Secret Society Secrets. 


Wife (11.30 p.m.)—What’s that horrid odor? 
Smells like alcohol. 
Husband—Y-e-s, my dear, we use alcohol at 


29, at Toronto, Lizzie McGavin | 


Charles 


On January 24, at Toronto, Mary Jane Morris, | 


Sarah Whessared Stanler, aged | 


Sir William 
Buell Richards, late Chief Justice of Canada, aged 73 years. | 


at Toronto, Ernest Witt, aged 33 | 


James Latham | 


Robert Dol- | 


James Arthur 


at Toronto, Catharine Harriet | 


—On January 26, at Newmarket, Mrs. John Nash, | 


Samuel 


at Richmond Hil!, James M. | 


invitations are out fora bachelor’s ball | 


The tollowing is a | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


the lodge for initiations. Take some alcohol, 
light it, put some salt in the tlame and it gives 
a ghastly yellow light; makes folks‘ look like 
ghosts, you know.” 

‘* But that odor comes from your breath,” 

* Y-e-8, m’ dear; in the-thirty-seventh de- 
gree I personate the chief demon With flames 
coming from my mouth. I['take’a mouthful of 
alcohol and a swallow of salt*and then set fire 
to it. But. ’m dear, you musn't tell these 
things. Secret s’ciety secrets.very sacred, you 
know.” 

Parker says that in Americaeyery one gets a 
mouthful of education, and no One gets a full 
meal. 


BARRETT & CO. 


Real Estate and Commercial Exchange 
18 YONGE ST. ARCADE 


MR. JOS. BARRETT (LATE RITCHIE & 
BARRET) has — No. 18 Yonge Street Arcade as a 
Real Estate and Commercial Exchange. Those desiring to 
place their properties on the new list should do so immedi- 
ately, as Mr. Barrett has the very best facilities for effect- 
ing rapid sales on the most favorable terms. 


$55 PER FOOT— COLLEGE 8T., NORTH 


side, between Slaw and Given. 


ce 


$50 PER FOOT—CENTRE ROAD, ROSE- 
DALE, 228 feet deep. 


$37 PER FOOT—SHAW ST,, JUST NORTH 


of Arthur street. 


$25 PER FT.—SPENCER AV., PARKDALE 
$25 PER FT.—TYNDALL AV., PARKDALE 
$22 PER FOOT—DUNCAN 


ST., NORTH 
tide, near McDonald, 





$6 PER FOOT—ELIZABETH ST., FIVE 
minutes walk from the Bolt Works, overlooking Humber 
Bay. 


$4600—HOUSE AND LOT, 59 FT. FRONT- 
AGR, No. & Windsor street. 


$17000—HOUSE AND STABLE, 241 JARVIS 
street, lot 72 feet on Jarvis street, 72 feet on George, lot 223 
feet deep. 


$8500— PAIR HOUSES--183 BERNARD AV., 


every convenience. 


$7000—NEW BRICK HOUSE, COR. SHER- 
| BOURNE and Linden streets. 


$7500—LINDEN STREET—EVERY 
VENIENCE 


CON- 





$22000—-TH REE STORES, CORNER QUEEN 


ard Fenning streets. 


$43000—WILLCOX ST.— BRICK HODPSE, 

eleven rooms, ali modern convenier ce; rent d until May 1. 
VACANT LOTS, 

$28 PER FT.—OSSINGTON AV.—48 FEET. 


$33 PER FIT.—MANNING AV.—100 FEET. 
$40 PER FT.—CRAWFORD ST.—100 FEET. 
BLOCK OF VACANT LAND AND TWO 


stores in West Toronto Junction at a bar,ain. 
$25 PER FT.—HAMILTON ST.—100 FEET. 
SEVERAL GOOD MARKET GARDENS 


for sale. 


PARTIES WISHING TO START IN BUSI- 
| NESS will do well to call on me, as I have several stocks of 
goods for sale. 


GOOD TAILORING AND CONFECTION- 
ERY businesses to exchange for real estate. The owners 
desire relief from bur iness. 


Barrett & Com pany 


a 18 Ye nge Street Arcade a 
JUST OUT! 


| PRICE 25 CENTS 
The Storm of ’92 
A description of the probable war between Canada and the 


By W. H. C. LAWRENCE 
United States in 1892, with a history of the events which 
| led up to it. 
For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere 


SHEPPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Toronto, Publishers. 


Dunn's | 
Mustard 
Nt, arles Restauray 





LOOK OUT FOR OUR GOLD LABEL. 
‘SAV 09 NI NOMONOO NI 9a THM 


\ Aemedame, auacng 
POUR OUT WITHOUT SHAR 


O’'KEEFH & CO. 
Brewers, Maltsters & Bottlers 
SPECIALTIES—Warranted equal to best brewed in any 


country. -RNGLISH HOPPED ALES in wood and 
bottles. KXX STOUT in wood and bottle. PILSENER 


SPRING 1889 


Now arriving new designs in 


Plush, Toilet and Faney Boxes 


Leather Dressing and Jewelry Cases, 
Desks, Stationery Cases, Writing Pads 
Cuffs and Collar Boxes, Hair, Cloth and 
Hat Brushes, Combs, Etc., also a stock of 
Fancy Baskets and Christmas Hampers. 


PRICES RIGHT ! 


Call and Inspect our Stock 


H. E. CLARKE &Co 


TRUNK AND BaG MANUFACTURERS 


105 KING STREET WEST 





wel RS 
\- 


“ 


* d 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


P. Jamieson, the Clo‘hier, is the 
only merchant in Toronto making a 
specialty of Servants’ Liveries. Our 
io show nearly every style of 

ivery worn in Europe and America. 
The garments are made in the best 
styles of the best material and are 
guaranteed to fit. 7 

Jamieson’s prices are always right. 
Correspondence from those living 
out of the city promptly attended to. 

Notice our illustrations. Different 
| styles every week. 


| P. JAMIESON, 
THE CLOTHIER 


| Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts. 
COLOSSAL 
SALE UF CLOTHING 





LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS | 


ZO YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank 


Lunch Ccurter for :Gertlemen on the | 
in Carada. | 


ground floor. Fi-est Bar 
Choice Stock of Liquors and Cigars 


HEASLIP & PIERCE 


__ Proprietors | 


< PN) Lae 


PACIFIC. 
RAILWAY. 


MONTREAL 


CARNIVAL 


AND RETURN 


$10.00 


Tickets will be issued commencing 


February 2 to February 8 | 


Inclusive, good to return up to and including Feb. 13. 
Trains will run into our new depot at Montreal, which is 
just opposite the Ice Palace 


City Offices—110 King Street West, 24 York 
Street, 66 Yonge Street 


Now in Full Blast 


‘Men's Overeoats 
Boys Overcoats 


NOBBY AND NEAT 


| Equal in every respect to the finest custom work. Selling 
| during the sale at net wholesale figures. Those in need 
should certainly call. 


OAK HALL, 


118 to 121 King Street East, 


TORONTO. 
| WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


EYE) 


| Special Close Prices for the Next Thirty Days 


GEo. EK. TROREY 


(Successor to Goulden & Trorey) 


Manufacturing Jeweler 





61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 


Stock Large and 


Particularly 


PALACE 


FURNITURE 
WAREROOM 


Odd 
and Quaint Chairs 
Music Cabinets, &c. 


FURNITURE 
FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


PRICES LOW. ONLY ONE PRICE 
UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men | am enabled to give full satisfaction 


at very reasonable prices. 
Come and see my new importations. SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


436 Yonge Street R tt PIEPER Opposite Carlton St. 








a 
IN 
a 
ab 
TORONTO TEMPLE er MUSIC, 


J.O.POWLEY & CO. 
68 KING ST. WEST. 


SOLE AGENCY. DURABILITY 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO’'Y 


HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 


‘A 
v 


Unequalled in Elegance o 
Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 

‘euoy, JO AQtINg) 
pus sseucu,y yonoy 


AMERICAN PIANOS. ORG 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pay ments. 


CANADIAN 
AMERICAN 


Zz oneqgedmsg puv Ase 


> 
Y 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WEST. TORONTO 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
minion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
companies each Piano. 


Their thirty-six years’ 
record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 





